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Boston Ministers’ Meeting 


There was an unusually delightful ses- 
sion of the Boston Ministers’ Meeting 
Nov. 26, when Stella Marek Cushing, 
formerly of Arlington and now of Mont- 
clair, N. J., gave a lecture recital. Mrs. 
Cushing, whose parents were natives of 
Czechoslovakia, is now on the lecture 
platform part of each year interpreting 
the ideals of the Czechs to the American 
people and illustrating her lectures with 
her violin and by singing the old songs of 
her fatherland. Dr. Marshall introduced 
Mrs. Cushing and spoke briefly on the 
duty which people in the Western world 
owe to the Poles, Croats, Slavs and Al- 
banians, “who for centuries interposed a 
living wall between us and the oncoming 
Moslem, which too often became a wall of 
dead bodies.’ ‘“‘A few years ago,’”’ he 
went on, ‘“‘Mrs. Cushing discovered the 
richness of her own inheritance and since 
then has been trying her best to prepare 
herself to give to all of us a more abundant 
life. She has been carrying the message 
of Czechoslovakia to our people, at the 
same time carrying our message to her 
father’s people. I say this in the hope 
that our ministers present will find it 
convenient to help her make opportuni- 
ties.”’ 

Mrs. Cushing said in part: “‘Since I was 
twelve years old Universalist ministers 
have been my helpers, beginning with 
Dr. Tomlinson of Worcester. This sum- 
mer I went on a pilgrimage. It turned 
out not only a pilgrimage but a glorious 
adventure. If you would understand 
what that trip meant to me this summer 


- try to think of me as I was at ten years of 


age. Think of a little girl who considered 
herself inferior. People around her spoke 
English. Her father and mother spoke 
the Czech language. She grew up ashamed 
of her parents and ashamed of herself. 
She wished that her people had been born 
in the United States. She did not like 
to be different. Then the war came. She 
began to hear about the Czechs and the 
Slovaks and what was happening. One 
day Dr. Marshall said to me, ‘I don’t 
want to be too personal, but what is your 
nationality?’ I wavered. I came near 
saying Austrian, but finally told him I 
was a Czech. He began to tell me how 
proud I ought to be of my inheritance, 
what wonderful things the Czechs had 
done in history. Out of that has come 
this program. 

“This summer when I went back to the 
land where my father and mother were 
born I went to a country that was just 
ten years old as an independent nation, 
but which is 1,500 years oid in civiliza- 
tion and culture. In ten years Czecho- 
slovakia has accomplished ten or a dozen 
things which usually take nations genera- 
tions. It is due largely to the leadership 
of Masaryk, the President. He is a great 
man, a great reader of human nature, a 


great philanthropist and a believer in the 
common people. In the country are 
14,000,000 inhabitants. There are 3,000- 
000 Germans, and 1,000,000 Jews. One 
of the outstanding things about the 
government is that rights of minorities. 
are respected. The government allows 
German schools in the German sections 
of the country with only four hours per 
week of instruction in Czech. A man in 
Parliament can speak German or Magyar 
instead of the Czech if he wishes. There 
are two German ministers in the Cabinet. 
Another great achievement is land reform 
through which the peasants have been 
given the power to buy land and hold it 
as their own for the first time in their his- 
tory. There are other great achievements 
I could speak of if I had the time. 

“An exchange professor said to me be- 
fore I went over there this summer that 
the thing that struck him most about the 
people was the light in their faces. Their 
faces shone because they were free. Last 
summer I saw that light. I was in the 
homes. I talked with the humble and 
with the powerful. 

“I want to speak of the religious work 
in Prague by Dr. Capek. It is so hard for 
Dr. Capek and his followers to work. 
They have no building. In this country 
we see people boarding up their churches. 
Many of those that are open are only half 
filled. Dr. Capek and his people have to 
rent halls that have been used for parties 
on the Saturday night before the Sunday 
service and clean up these halls before 
they can worship there. He has started a 
wonderful religious movement. Thou- 
sands attend his service. There is a say- 
ing in Prague, ‘If a man is in trouble go to 
Capek.’ That may explain it.’ 

It is impossible to report accurately 
the beautiful and touching description 
which Mrs. Cushing gave of her visit to 
the old home of her father and mother, a 
three-hour journey from Prague, the in- 
terest taken by the people of the little 
village, her visit to the spot where the 
house stood which only recently has been 
torn down, and her finding the children of 
her father’s brother, her own cousins, and 
sharing their black bread and milk with 
them. The difference between what she 
had had in the way of opportunity and 
culture illustrated, she said, the tremen- 
dous difference between the opportunities. 
before people in the old world and the 
new, and made her realize what her coun- 
try meant to her. 

By the magic of her playing, by the 
rendering of several vocal selections, and 
by her simple, eloquent speech, Mrs. 
Cushing, as always, captured her audience. 
She was accompanied upon the piano by 
Mrs. Dorothy C. Evans. 

Following the recital Mrs. Cushing 
answered questions asked by Dr. Huntley, 

(Continued on page 1564) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution fer sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


OUR RELATIONS WITH EUROPE 


HE editorial reaction in England to the Armis- 
tice Day address of the President, now avail- 
able, shows both in the weekly and daily press 

everything from anger to sorrow, with very few ex- 
pressions of approval of any of the points which the 
President made. British reactions confirm the 
opinion we expressed at the time: that much more 
irritating than the things said by the President were 
the way in which they were said and the apparently 
irritated spirit of the speaker. 
legacy Mr. Coolidge could leave to his successor and, 
to do him justice, about the last thing he would care 
to make a part of his administration, would be em- 
bittered relations with England and France. But 
unless he takes an opportunity to make a different 
impression, something like that may take place. 

The British are not asking any odds of us, They 
are beggaring themselves to pay their war debts to 
us. All shades of American opinion, those favoring 
cancellation of the actual debts incurred in the fight- 
ing and those opposed, might properly join hands in 
making the masses of our people see the Britisher in 
the fine light in which he really stands. 

To be sure there is enough to criticise about him, 
but we can safely leave that to the Britisher himself. 
There will be no lack of frank, even violent, criticism 
of what any Government over there may do or pro- 
pose to do. And wce versa our British friends may 
well leave criticism here to us. We are both capable 
and willing. It is the same with France. 

We are among the few who have steadfastly in- 
sisted that both considerations of the main chance 
and more unselfish motives should induce us to cancel 
the actual war debts as separated from the debts 
contracted for rebuilding after the war. Bishop 
Stires of the Diocese of Long Island gave forceful 
expression to this view in his Armistice Day sermon. 
But it must be admitted that the great mass of our 
people if not violently hostile are indifferent to the 
matter, and quite content to forego any careful 
scrutiny of what is down on the books in our favor. 
It is a pity that the economists who see where our 
true advantage lies can not make enough others see 
so that remedial action on our part might be forced. 


About the worst 


Meanwhile it is a good time for a little sober 
consideration of the debt we owe to England, France, 
Germany, Holland, Belgium, and the other countries 
of Europe. If it leaves us cold to say that our great 
ideas come down the line of our Anglo-Saxon in- 
heritance, then let us say that Milton, Shakespeare, 
Wickcliffe, Bunyan, Hampden, Pryn, the men who 
forced Magna Charta, the men who drove out the 
Stuart Kings, and the men who fought our battles 
in the British Parliament from 1775 to 1781, were 
Britishers or citizens of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland. We may well meditate on our 
British inheritance. 

We should not be pictured abroad as sharp 
Yankee traders with no world vision, and we should 
not do the petty little things or the careless things 
which lend themselves to such a characterization. 

That body of opinion on both sides of the water 
which because it is so fine and broad is apt to be less 
active, must rouse itself to help make national utter- 
ances wiser and kinder, and to do the great work of 
understanding out of which alone a high and noble 
attitude by a government can come. 

* * 


THE TOMLINSON PLAN 


HE Rev. Vincent E. Tomlinson, D. D., of Worces- 
ter, Mass., made an interesting suggestion 
about church unity a few years ago which 

has come to the front again. 

Deeply moved by the spirit of unity now in the 
air and at the same time conscious of the dangers and 
obstacles, Dr. Tomlinson said in substance: “Why 
not agree on some badge or mark which will desig- 
nate churches of all denominations which are willing 
to stand for a fellowship of the spirit above agreement 
on creeds? Why not let those churches without de- 
nominational action or change in organization simply 
put after their names some word like ‘affiliated?’ 
First Universalist Church of Worcester, affiliated, 
Park Avenue Baptist Church, New York, affiliated, 
Linwood Boulevard Christian Church, Kansas City, 
affiliated, etc., etc. Strangers in town looking for a 
place to worship and seeing that mark would know 
that here was a church akin to their church whether 
in the same denomination or not, and all these churches 
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would be drawn together. Changes in machinery if 
desirable could follow later.” 

In the Christian Leader for November 24 appeared 
an article by the Rev. Harry W. Kimball, “A Sugges- 
tion for a United Church,” which has in it the essence 
of the Tomlinson plan. 

In substance the suggestion is that the Federal 
Council ‘might prepare a brief set of questions or a 
short series of statements which would embody the 
principles of church unity here set forth (or similar 
ones) and present them to the churches. Then any 
church or denomination which would accept these 
and declare that they embodied its own faith and 
spirit would be entitled to be called a United Christian 
Church.” From time to time lists would be prepared 
and sent out to the churches of all denominations 
that were in this movement and using this new name 
in addition to the oldname. ‘Dr. Fosdick’s Riverside 
Church,” says Mr. Kimball, “would surely be in the 
NTste 

Whether practical or not, the suggestion is in- 
teresting and worth consideration. The principles 
underlying it are sound. 

We publish in this issue a scathing denunciation 
of Mr. Kimball and his ideas. Doubtless our corre- 
spondent would agree that there is a narrow, false, 
denominationalism as well as one that has in it ele- 
ments that are noble and self-sacrificmg. We will 
let Mr. Kimball answer for himself, but we are 
reasonably sure that he would be the first to stand 
for the values our correspondent so eloquently de- 
scribes. 

HORTON’S BARTH 

OUGLAS HORTON, pastor of Leyden Congre- 

D gational Church, Brookline, Mass., introduces 

us to “the foremost religious thinker on the 
Continent,” by translating a characteristic work of 
Karl Barth*—“The Word of God and the Word of 
Man.” It is not a book for a sleepy half hour after 
dinner. It is a book to read as one paces up and down 
in his garden in the bracing November air. Here is 
no milk for babes. It is meat for strong men. And 
“St has captured the attention of the churches of 
Europe both in the Protestant and Catholic areas.” 
The central idea, if one dare to pick out one as cen- 
tral, is that the masses are hungering for certainty 
and that the central concern of the preacher is God. 
But we who settle back comfortably with this plati- 
tude suddenly are brought to our feet with a powerful 
address based on these three sentences: “As ministers 
we ought to speak of God. Weare human, however, 
and so can not speak of God. We ought therefore to 
recognize both our obligation and our inability and by 
that very recognition give God the glory. This is our 
perplexity. The rest of our task fades into insig- 
nificance in comparison.” 

“Tmmense paradoxes,” one reviewer calls the 
major propositions of this book, “that fall upon civili- 
zation like the blows of a club.”” We seek after God 
and perhaps believe that we find Him and rejoice 


*The Word of God and the Word of Man. By Karl Barth. 
Translated from the German by Douglas Horton. The Pil- 
grim Press. Boston. Price $2.25. 
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accordingly. What Barth is concerned about is 
whether God has really reached and seized and 
gripped us. | 

Both Protestants and Catholics in Europe are 
reading this book. Is it because deep down the hunger 
of the soul is for God and will not be satisfied until it 
finds Him? 

Barth says that no matter what people say about 
going to church, they really go hoping to find reas- 
surance. Above everything they want God. 

The word of God is too tremendous a thing for 
a minister to utter. What the world needs is that 
word. What then? Perhaps when we once come to 
realize the impossibility of the task we are facing we 
shall become humble enough to let God use us. 

Barth proclaims’ an Infinite, Eternal, Ever Seek- 
ing God—above us and within us. His system, if he 
has a system, has been defined as the essence of Cal- 
vinism—a word which we liberals think we have 
exhausted when we use it as synonymous with harsh 
dogma. 

Barth is a prophet, whatever his theology. His 
work is beginning to make a stir in the United States. 
Mr. Horton has made available to us the most charac- 
teristic of Barth’s works. This is a service to every 
branch of the church. 

More than that, he has put Barth into beautiful 
English which it is a joy to read. We are inclined to 
think that it is an easier task to write a book than to 
make an adequate and satisfying translation. 

If all preachers of the United States would read 
Horton’s Barth, the level of preaching would be raised 
and the boundaries of faith extended. Whether the 
preachers agree with all of his ideas or not is a second- 
ary matter. 

* * 


MODERN RELIGIOUS DRAMAS 

FTER examining almost three hundred plays 
Prof. Fred Eastman of the Chicago Theological 
Seminary has picked out eleven plays and 
two pageants, and published them in an interesting 
volume* with full directions to amateurs about pro- 
ducing them. When church committees send out 
S. O. S. appeals to various denominational head- 
quarters for suggestions about plays one good answer 
will be Professor Eastman’s book. They are not plays 
which can be put on without paying a small royalty, 
but, as Professor Eastman says, requests for plays 
without royalties will cease when churches understand 
the facts. They will no more look for such favors 
than for shops where they can get meat and vegetables 

for church dinners without paying for them. 

The plays in this collection are of gripping in- 
terest. One of them, “The Deathless World,” against. 
800 competitors won the prize of $250 offered by the 
Weekly Westminster of London for the best one-act 
play. Other prize winners are included. None of the 
plays deal with Bible scenes, but all measure up re- 
markably well in the test applied by Professor East- 
man: ‘ Do they produce a religious effect?” 

The kind of plays we have been having for 
church organizations are in the same class with some 


*Modern Religious Dramas. Edited by Fred Eastman. 
Henry Holt and Co. New York. Price $3.00. 
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of the Sunday school stories of a generation ago— 
| “namby-pamby,” ‘ goody-goody,” rank propaganda 
for this or that, without grace or beauty or the slight- 
| est literary distinction. 

| A striking thing about the collection is that the 
| plays are so different. The scenes are laid in the 
United States, in Mexico, in Russia, on the farm, in a 
cobbler’s shop, in prison, in the time of King Arthur, 
in the twentieth century and in the twenty-fourth. 
But they all strengthen faith not in creeds but in the 
great reality back of creeds. 

Only one, “El Cristo,’ could even remotely be 
suspected of sectarian bias. ‘‘The Color Line’ is as 
fine a rebuke of race prejudice as we have seen on any 
stage. ‘““The Deathless World,” hardest of all we should 
say to act well, shows us the mercy and beauty of 
death. ““The Neighbors” makes us laugh. ‘‘The Con- 
fessional” and “Bread” bring a lump to the throat 
even if they do come out right. 

It is startling to realize how great an aid to re- 
ligion the play and pageant once were, and how for 
generations all of us engaged in the work of religion 
have deprived ourselves of the aid they can give. 

Books like “Modern Religious Dramas” will 
give a powerful shove to organized religion in the di- 
rection of larger use of the drama. 

* * 


OUR CANADIAN COLLEAGUE 
E regret deeply to learn of the physical break- 
down of Dr. William B. Creighton, editor of 
the New Outlook, Toronto, the official journal 
of the United Church of Canada. We have known 
Dr. Creighton only through his live and interesting 
paper and one or two personal contacts with him. 
We have had it impressed upon us that he was a 
strong member of our profession. The publisher 
of the New Outlook, who has been associated with him 
ten years, says: ‘““To have given guidance with so 
little dictation, to have stood solidly for convictions 
with so little bigotry, to have had so large a part in 
bringing the church to its goal in the matter of church 
union with so little irritation, is an achievement of 
genius, nothing short of it.’ 

We sincerely hope Dr. Creighton will recover 
his health and return to his post. At any rate, his 
influence for the essential things of the Christian 
faith will be felt not only in the United Church of 
Canada and by the New Outlook but throughout the 
Christian world in many communions with which he 
had little direct contact. 


* * 


A WEEK OF PRAYER 

ROTESTANT churches in Great Britain and in 
the United States have issued a call for a week 

of prayer with which to open 1929. The 

dates set are Sunday, January 6, to Saturday, Jan- 
uary 12. The organizations issuing the call are the 
Federal Council representing the United States and 
the World’s Evangelical Alliance representing Great 
Britain. The object before the churches is “a week 
of universal and united prayer.” The churches in 
India, in China, in Egypt, in the islands of the seas, 
are invited to join with our churches in these services. 
Topics have been suggested. Among them we 


find, ““Nations and Governments,” “‘Schools,”’ “Home 
Missions,” “‘Foreign Missions,” and ‘““The Universal 
Church.” 

The movement can not be truly universal unless 
Universalists take part. And Universalists will not 
have the slightest disposition to take part unless they 
have a universal spirit. 

We do not hint that unless one secures these 
topics and joins this movement he is not a true Uni- 
versalist. There may be many reasons why free men 
prefer to reach their objectives in other ways. But 
we think it fairly obvious that anybody not interested 
in the matter because “‘it has nothing to do with the 
local church,”’ or “‘lies outside the country,” or “‘re- 
lates to people we never heard of,’’ is not much of a 
Universalist. 

We are convinced that if our people would take 
more interest in such general movements they would 
receive an access of power from on high. 

It is a thrilling thing to be busy with some of the 
facts and to enter into some of its privileges of the 
undivided church. Here is our chance. 

The syllabus of topics is being sent out by the 
Federal Council from 105 East 22d St., New York, 
for $1.50 per 100. 


* * 


ON TO SAGITTARIUS 


E have glad news for our friends in the West. 

Boston is not the Hub of the universe. The 

Hub is in Sagittarius—a distance of 266,- 

279,112,000,000,000 miles from Boston. Prof. Har- 

low Shapley of Harvard and the Boston Herald are 

our authorities. Commenting on the startling news 
the Boston Herald says: 


It is depressing of course to realize that Boston is 
apparently situated, like a fly on a coach wheel, on the 
very rim of the celestial galaxy that revolves around this 
new center of things, 47,000 light-years from where we 
thought we were only last week. Does not a man living 
in this community, even a man of the highest scientific 
attainments, who will blurt out such a piece of informa- 
tion, show a devastating lack of civic patriotism? The 
least we can ask of him and his brother astronomers 
is that, since they have chosen another center for a 
universe in which this city has long played an honorable 
part, they should rename Sagittarius and call it New 
Boston. 


The reference to Boston as “The Hub of the 
Universe,”’ dates from an episode in the life of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes where he facetiously remarked, 
“The Boston State House is the hub of the solar 
system.”” The theory has lasted longer than most 
theories. Now that it has been disproved we raise 
the question as to the propriety of retaining denomi- 
national headquarters in Boston. Would it not be 


better to move to that point in the country that is 


nearest to Sagittarius? It probably will be found to 
be in Southern California. There may be those who 
will think of difficulties or object on the ground that 
Southern California is too far from a majority of our 
churches, 48 per cent of which are in New England, 
and 14 per cent in New York. But we hold firmly that 
proximity to Sagittarius is a decisive factor. Let not 
churches be swayed by small considerations. At all 
sacrifices let us seek the neighborhood of the new Hub. 
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“Some Saddle-bag Preacher” 


Johannes 


NQ|ANY years ago a preacher from South Caro- 
% | lina who believed in the love of God for 
all His children came into the mountains 
of North Carolina on horseback—‘“‘a few 
books in his saddle-bags, the Universalist faith in his 
heart,” preaching wherever he had opportunity. 
Where he went, what he said, the things he accom- 
plished, have been forgotten. We do not even know 
his name. All we know is that he had at least three 
converts along the Pigeon River, Jonathan Plott, 
Andy Wells, and Thomas Long, plain men, farmers 
and school teachers. 

Of one thing we can be absolutely sure about this 
unknown preacher of Universalism. Wherever he 
went in these mountains, he had battles royal with 
other mountain preachers and with lay folk who 
could argue interminably over texts. All the preach- 
ing was Biblical, many interpretations were far-fetched, 
and only a man of ability could make headway with 
the highly individualistic, independent mountaineers. 

In the Pigeon River country to-day when we 
ask how the Universalist faith was planted there 
the reply we are apt to get is: ‘Some saddle-bag 
preacher.”’ 

Lest we get a wrong idea about these early 
preachers, let me remind you that Bishop Asbury, one 
of the most famous preachers of Methodism, was a 
saddle-bag preacher who went back and forth through 
these mountains. In October, 1808, he writes in his 
famous journal as he comes out of the mountains: 
“Once more I have escaped from filth, fleas, rattle- 
snakes, hills, mountains, rocks and rivers. Fare- 
well, western world, for a while.”” But he calls the 
people kind and loving. “We lodged,” he says, ‘‘with 
James Patton; how rich, how plain, how humble, and 
how kind!” 

The names of three of the early Moravian mis- 
sionaries are well known: Gottschalk, Schnell and 
Spangenburg. Able and devoted Episcopalians, Bap- 
tists, Presbyterians, and others appear in the record. 
But the mountain preachers for a hundred and fifty 
years or more have often been intense zealots. Many 
of them made a virtue of never having been to school. 
They fought with one another about small points of 
doctrine, but “‘hell-fire”’ was the stock in trade of prac- 
tically all. Only the most rugged fearless type of 
Universalist ‘who knew the Bible from cover to 
cover” could do anything with the Highlanders. 

Just sixty years ago the few believers in Uni- 
versalist ideas in this section made an organization. 
On July 23, 1868, they formed a society and on Aur 
gust 28, 1868, they organized a church. Mr. Plott, 
now an old man, had been licensed as a Universalist 
local preacher. The faith was very dear to him, and 
he looked for a minister who could defend it. One of 
his best friends was James Anderson Inman, at this 
time forty-two years old, a man who had come to 
work for him when he was only seventeen. Plott 
knew the stuff that was in Mr. Inman and he induced 
him to take Universalist ordination. The first task 


of the little church along the Pigeon River two days 
after it was organized was to ordain James A. Inman. 

James Anderson Inman, a farmer and a preacher 
of the hills, was the son of a tenant farmer who came 
over from Tennessee (the line is only a few miles 
away) and settled near the “Deep Water” of the 
Pigeon River. James A. was born February 15, 1826, 
and died August 15, 1918. His name was carried on 
the register of Universalist ministers, but neither in 
the Register nor in the Leader could I find any record 
either of his life or of his death. 

In the writings of Dr. Shinn, long Southern mis- 
sionary of the Universalist Church, and in the letters 
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of Hannah Powell there are references to him, and 
these seem to indicate an unusually fine, simple, sin- 
cere, and loving man. 

James Anderson Inman and Mary E., his wife, are 
buried side by side in the little graveyard back of In- 
man’s Chapel. 

So faithfully did Mr. Inman minister to the people 
of this region, so much was he venerated, that people 
called him Father Inman—a name by which he is 
always referred to to-day. He lived forty-five years 
after his ordination and was eighty-seven when he 
died. He never left the section where he was born. 
He would saddle a mule and ride miles to hold a term 
of Sunday school, but usually would get back to his 
own home at night. Miss Powell has often heard the 
story of his going from “Big Creek” “on a sleek 
mule” to Ivy Hill, a distance of ten miles, every Sun- 
day for two months at a time, to hold his Sunday 
school. It was interesting to note that the Sunday 
school seemed to be in the foreground with him, and 
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the preaching came second. Competent observers 
still living testify that his Sunday schools were un- 
usually modern and progressive. 

That he loved to preach one can tell by even a 
hasty examination of the Bible he carried around with 
him. Aunt Tine, a daughter-in-law, said he always 
got his sermons out of the Bible. By the old fireplace 
of the house on the mountain where he lived so long, 
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I turned the pages of the little volume which he car- 
ried around with him, and read some of the passages 
he had marked. 

The Bible opened naturally to Isaiah 35 :10— 
“And the ransomed of the Lord shall return and come 
to Zion with songs and everlasting joy upon their 
heads; they shall obtain joy and gladness and sorrow 
and sighing shall flee away.”” And just a little farther 
along there were heavy black marks framing the verse 
at the beginning of the fortieth chapter: “Comfort 
ye, comfort ye my people saith your God.” 

The testimony of neighbors, relatives and friends 
is unanimous that his life was a comfort and a bless- 
ing to his people. He had seven daughters and three 
sons. Uncle Pingree, the only surviving son, is still 
straight and vigorous and is the nearest neighbor of 
the people at Friendly House. When Miss Powell 
first went to Inman’s Chapel, Uncle Ballou, another 
son, confronted her with a list of scriptural texts 
against women preaching. Miss Powell sat down 
and made up another list which at least evened the 
thing up. When Uncle Ballou came to die, although 
he had not been a follower of Miss Powell, he said: 
“Turn my body over to the undertaker. The rest of 
me I Jeave to God and to Miss Powell. She will know 
what to do with it.” 

Because Friendly House is equipped now with an 


automobile (paid for by a worker and maintained by 
the same worker), I was enabled to see the oldest 
daughter of Father Inman, Aunt Lou Mann, eighty- 
three years old, who lives fifteen miles from Friendly 
House at Hominy, the other side of Canton. It was 
a beautiful drive, and on an ideal October day. On 
our way down the Pigeon River we stopped to see 
Aunt Victoria Inman, the widow of Uncle Ballou 
Inman, and here we saw other books from Father 
Inman’s library. Also we stopped near the Deep 
Water at the large old “Leadbetter house” with its 
quaint upstairs porch. Here Mr. Plott lived and 
here Father Inman was ordained. The family was 
away, the house locked up, but a phoebe called to us 
and a cardinal sang in the orchard almost as if it were 
springtime. 

The Manns live on the old road from Canton to 
Asheville, “through the gap,” a route even more 
beautiful than the one I had followed from Asheville 
to Canton. On every little ascent we had magnificent 
views of the Smoky Mountains off to the west, and 
of the mountains out of which we had just driven 
more to the south. But for that matter there were 
mountains inevery direction. My chauffeur, the assist- 
ant at Friendly House, negotiated safely all the dif- 
ficulties of traffic in Canton, and made all the twists 
and turns, ups and downs, to Hominy. She was just 
getting used to a new car and necessity was drilling 
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her thoroughly.. Off the good road, up through a 
field, at last we came to a new house, commanding 
the valley for miles. Here lives the keen, wiry, active 
old lady we had come to see—with her son John 
Mann and the delightful girl John married. Whether 
we had planned to stay to dinner or not, is immaterial. 
The facts are that we got there just before twelve 
and before one were at the bountifully spread table. 
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There were great dishes of tender boiled pork, marvel- 
ous slabs of corn bread, potatoes, turnips, apple 
sauce, coffee and a delicious dessert which they called 
pie, but which I called ‘““Brown Betty.” 

From our talk with Aunt Lou Mann, I gained 
a clearer idea of the opposition which Father Inman 
had to face even from old friends and neighbors when 
he became a Universalist. We spoke of the change 
that hascome. Miss Powell is persona grata anywhere 
in the country. She visits all the schools, is always 
asked to speak, knows all the officials and is trusted 
by them. The clergy are still somewhat aloof, but 
the lay folk have taken her in. Her influence is be- 
ginning to be counted on and reckoned with. I also 
learned from Aunt Lou that Father Inman like St. 
Paul had a thorn in the flesh in the form of severe 
attacks of indigestion. “‘When these came on, no 
matter what was on the table,” his daughter said, 
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“he would take a cup of buttermilk and a piece of 
corn bread and go over to sit by the fireplace and eat 
by himself.”” Also he long followed the habit of eating 
no supper—taking only two meals a day. 

Stomach troubles induced by a restricted diet— 
too much salt pork, too few vegetables—are not un- 
common in this region. Pellagra is still a scourge, 
but its ravages have been greatly restricted. 

Not far away from Mrs. Mann, in an air line, 
there lives another daughter of Father Inman, Aunt 
Fanny Sisk, the “sweetest old Universalist ever,” 
but it is over the mountain and many miles around by 
the road, so these sisters seldom see each other. Aunt 
Sally Trull of Buncombe County, N. C., and Aunt 
Maggie Reese of Texas are the other surviving daugh- 
ters of Father Inman. . 

After dinner I climbed up a little distance back of 
the house until I had a wonderful panorama of valleys 
and mountains spread out before me. I could look 
away up the Pigeon River, far off into remote coves 
of the hills, and up and down the valley roads. Even 
from the contacts of a few hours, it was easy to see 
that there are all kinds of people in the mountain 
country and many degrees of affluence and poverty. 
On this farm that we were visiting, the man of the 
house, a son of Aunt Lou, went every day in his 
automobile to work in the factory at Canton, his 
little girl was in school at Hot Springs, N. C., his 
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home, the scene of real toil to be sure, had many com- 
forts, and Aunt Lou herself had spent the previous 
winter in Florida. Uncle Pingree Inman, her brother, 
recently had taken a trip to the Pacific Coast. 

Many churches and philanthropists have in- 
terested themselves in these Southern Highlands, 
the country traversed by the Appalachian Mountain 
system from Pennsylvania to Alabama, and taking in 
parts of Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia 
and Alabama. ‘“‘A land of promise,’”’ one of the most 
competent students calls it. “A land of romance, 
about which more things are known that are not true 
than any other part of our country.” 

Those interested in work for the mountain people 
ought to read “The Southern Highlander and His 
Homeland,” by the late John C. Campbell, a publica- 
tion of the Russell Sage Foundation, New York. 
What adds interest to the book is the fact 
that Mr. Campbell refused to write it or to 
edit the mass of notes he had made until 
the last year of his life. “Health long im- 
paired by a life of many hardships and 
much sorrow failed rapidly and death came 
before the manuscript could be completed.” 
Olive Dame Campbell, his wife, now head 
of the Folk School at Brasstown, N. C., did 
an admirable job in completing it. 

Mr. Campbell always made doors open 
to him, largely because his devotion to the 
people was so genuine. His wife says: “‘His 
great love for the people whom he felt in a 
peculiar sense to be his own, his thorough 
understanding of them, and his simple and 
spontaneous friendliness, won him a wel- 
come everywhere. ... Many a night I 
have known him to lie sleepless trying to 
devise means whereby the hard conditions of mountain 
life might be eased or help brought to some crippled 
or suffering child.” 

Here is a trenchant sentence illustrating how the 
man who really knows modifies the snap judgment of 
the man who knows just alittle. “Only the uninitiated 
or the wilfully blind optimist,” said Mr. Campbell, 
“could ascribe the great gatherings at funerals or the 
occasional church meetings to instinctive religious 
aspirations; they were an evidence not alone of re- 
ligious aspiration but of social hunger in old and young 
alike using these avenues for its satisfaction.” 

So with the delightful romances in many maga- 
zines built on the mountain eagerness for knowledge. 
“Speaking for this one school (his own) it must be 
said,” he tells us, “that attendance was due in large 
part to a desire to satisfy the social instinct.” 

So many write of the “Highlanders” as if they 
were a class apart. It is refreshing to read Mr. Camp- 
bell’s emphatic statement that the problems which 
confront one teacher in one remote part of the moun- 
tains are after all the problems that confront rural 
workers in almost every part of our land. And the 
big problems he states in one sentence: “They are, 
in substance, how to obtain sympathetic understand- 
ing of the people and their background, unanimity of 
spirit rather than discord by reason of the forms that 
embody it, better public health and sanitation, a kind 
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of school that does not divorce the so-called cul- 
tural from the necessary economic life of the neighbor- 
hood, and practical co-operation toward all these 
ends.” 

Studied from one standpoint, Inman’s Chapel 
and Friendly House are small propositions. They 
deal only with one little part of one little river valley 
and adjacent uplands in a region covering hundreds 
of thousands of square miles. From another stand- 
point they loom large. They are doing much in pro- 
portion to their size, and doing it in a modern, pro- 
gressive way. 

They are ministering splendidly to the social 
instinct which Mr. Campbell describes, they are 
encouraging the love of learning which after all is 
there in the hills, deep and strong, they are trying to 
find ways to help children obtain an education, they 
are doctors and nurses in emergencies and through 
telephone and automobile links between the dentist, 
the doctor and surgeon and the people in remote 
places. They are the public library and the C. O. S., 
and they are making religion mean something a little 
different to a few of the people than it has meant. 
With tact, sympathy and knowledge they are co- 
operating with public schools and county officials. 

Mr. Campbell was a splendid example of a man 
who could work with liberals, moderates and funda- 
mentalists. He kept the good will of all, but he 


exerted an enormous influence in making people see 
that it was not the will of God that a man died, but be- 
cause no one sent to the county seat for a surgeon to 
give him his one chance when the local doctor was too 
drunk to operate. ‘‘Nor did we believe,” he adds, 
“that it had been decreed from before the foundations 
of the earth that Minty, who hobbled daily the weary 
three miles to school, must limp through life because 
the same doctor when called had been too drunk to set 
her broken leg.” 

With the same faith in a Universal Father God 
which Father Inman preached, Miss Powell and 
Miss Downing are trying to make people see what 
this means in terms of working together, helping one 
another, and keeping up hope and courage. Some 
people might think that Father Inman, an old school 
controversial preacher, would not have approved 
all the new methods. But three things make me sure 
that he would. One is his deep conviction that God 
was too good to everlastingly damn any of His chil- 
dren. A man in his environment with his training 
big enough to accept that belief and live up to it when 
it meant bitter opposition, must have been a fairly 
big man. The second thing is his belief in Sunday 
schools and work for children. And the third is the 
strong tradition everywhere he was known that al- 
ways and even in extreme old age “‘he had great visions 
of better things to be.” 


That the Blind May See 


Leslie T. Pennington * 


And he took hold of the blind man by the hand, 
and brought him out of the village; and when he had 
spit on his eyes, and laid his hands upon him, he asked 
him, Seest thou aught? And he looked up, and said, I 
see men; for I behold them as trees, walking. Then 
again he laid his hands upon his eyes; and he looked 
steadfastly, and was restored, and saw all things clearly. 


=mIN this brief parable of restored sight Jesus is 
5 2 the spirit of religion; and the blind man is 
the vast hordes of mankind scattered through- 
Mee]] out the world. They are natively blind, and 
it is the work of religion to make them see. What a 
miracle is the birth of sight to a blind man! At first 
he sees men as trees, walking. Then at last he looks 
steadfastly and sees all things clearly. 

In the seventh book of Plato’s Republic we have 
another story of the birth of sight. Human beings 
are prisoners in a dimly lighted cave in the earth. 
Their arms and legs and heads have been chained 
since youth so they can only look directly at the wall 
before them. Behind them, toward the opening of 
the cave, burns a great fire. They have never seen 
its light nor the light of day outside; always they have 
been chained in the twilight so they could see only the 
wall immediately before them. Behind them, upon a 
raised wall with a roadway upon it, move the figures 
of men, animals, and all things which we know in this 
world. The bright light from the fire casts the shad- 
ows of these figures, moving like marionettes along 
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the roadway, upon the wall before the imprisoned 
race of men. The prisoners have never seen the 
things themselves, only their shadow outlines upon 
the wall. This is their world, the only world they have 
ever known. Suppose, also, that the den is an echo 
den. The only sounds they have ever heard are the 
sounds reflected from the wall immediately before 
them. Echoes and shadows are the only world they 
know, echoes and shadows in the twilight of a prison 
den. 

One day the chains are stricken from then. 
They can turn their heads, move about, and leave 
the den if they wish. They turn to the light, and 
straightway they are blinded by its glare. They turn 
back again to the prison cave, grateful for its sooth- 
ing twilight. But as time goes on, some of them, 
turning more and more to the light, become accustomed 
to it. They wander out towards the mouth of the 
cave, and finally into the world outside. At first 
they can only bear to look at the shadows of things, 
then they look at the things themselves. They see 
the reflection of the moon and the stars in the water, 
then look at the moon and the stars themselves. 
They see the reflection of the sun in the water, and 
finally they can look at the sun itself in all its glory. 

When those who have been into the world outside 
return to the cave, they can no longer see clearly in 
the twilight. Their brothers who have remained in 
the den say to them: “You have been out into the 
light and now you come back and can not see clearly. 
It is foolish to go out into the light because it con- 
fuses your vision here.” And so, because it is easier 
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and because they know nothing else, they prefer to 
live in the world of shadows and echoes, and can not 
understand those who have seen the light. 

A man who has been out into the world of light, 
when he returns to the cave is dragged before a court 
of justice. He is a pathetic figure. He who has seen 
the light of eternal justice is now tried in a court of 
shadow justice. He fails to understand what is going 
on, and is simply bewildered by the shadows. 

At once we see the figure of Socrates, years after 
he had written this prophetic parable, haled into the 
courts of Athens for corrupting the Athenian youth, 
and we know that when he was condemned by them 
they were condemning themselves as courts of shadow- 
justice, unable to see the light into which the man 
they were condemning had long since passed from 
their world of shadows. And so again and again, in 
every century, in every land under the sun, these men 
who have seen the light are misunderstood, abused, 
crucified and betrayed by the shadow-justice courts of 
their fellow men. But that is nothing to them, it is 
enough that they have seen and followed the light, 
nothing else counts. 

With wisdom so awful that it may only be ut- 
tered beneath the cloak of ridicule Socrates proposes 
to Glaucon the least change which will enable a state 
to pass into the truer form. He tells Glaucon that 
he will be broken and drowned in laughter when he 
hears it. The change is none other than this: “Until 
philosophers are kings, or the kings and princes of 
this world have the spirit and power of philosophy, 
the political greatness and wisdom meet in one... 
cities will never cease from ill—no, nor the human 
race.” The thing was said, bearing with it its awful 
implications: those who have seen the light of eternal 
justice must return to the twilight of the prison cave, 
risk themselves in the courts of shadow-justice, sub- 
due and lead toward the light of eternal justice these 
slaves of twilight shadows. In monarchy kings must 
become philosophers. In democracy the sovereign 
public mind must be led to the light of eternal truth. 
Here is a unique work for the free church, the only 
church which bears without hesitating or wavering 
the certain implications of democracy and this par- 
able of unfolding sight. 

Religion would restore sight to the blind; or 
rather, it would give sight to those who have never 
had sight before. Sight is no faculty which men have 
had and have lost. It is an undeveloped faculty 
which it is the purpose of religion to develop. 

As Socrates puts it: 

“In the world of knowledge the idea of good appears 

last of all, and is seen only with an effort; and, when 

seen, is also inferred to be the author of all things beau- 

tiful and right, parent of light and the lord of light in 
this world, and the source of truth and reason in the 
other: this is the first great cause which he who would 

act rationally either in public or private life must be- 

hold.” 


“In the world of knowledge the idea of good ap- 
pears last of all.’”’ Goodness is a misunderstood and 
much-abused virtue. Our conception of goodness 
has been far too simple and naive. Jesus said, Except 
ye turn, and become as little children. But there is 
a vast difference between becoming as little children 
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before some great truth and simply becoming childish. — 
Many of us have so simplified goodness that it has 
come to mean a childishness which no one respects. 
If it is simplicity it is the simplicity of a great soul, 
bordering upon genius. It is achieved by facing the — 
facts of life with the frankness and fearlessness of chil- 
dren, by appraising with keenness and depth of in- 
sight the relative value and relationship of events, 
by scrupulously selecting ways of conduct which are 
good and rejecting those which are bad. “‘If therefore 
thine eye be single, thy whole body shall be full of 
light.” Jesus knew how priceless and how rare was 
the gift of the “single eye.”” He knew that it could 
only be achieved by the fine development of the dis- — 
criminating faculty, by repeated victories of the higher 
self over the lower self. It is that simplicity, that — 
integrity which borders on genius, on that genius © 
which is the product of scrupulous, painstaking, and 
persistent labor. 

Goodness has been pictured as a negative state. 
To some people prohibition seems to be the essence of 
character, and negation the secret of godlikeness. 
This has given us the caricature of the long-faced 
prohibitionist with his umbrella, and the old lady 
with her long skirts, her firm jaw, and her cold, hard 
eye. Both of them are conglomerate masses of in- 
hibition. But goodness is a positive thing. It is 
more to be found in a burning passion for the highest 
that leads one naturally and easily away from what - 
is low, rather than in a burning hatred of what is 
low. It is more to be found in a wholesome and ~ 
sweet love of what is pure and clean, which makes 
one turn naturally away from what is unwholesome 
and unclean, rather than in a spirit bitter against the 
unclean. The prohibitionist is shamed and forgotten 
before the expulsive power of a new and radiant 
affection. : 

Goodness has also been pictured as a native state. 
The average man takes it for granted that he is good. 
You and I simply admit that we are good. Perhaps 
we do not go around telling other people that we are 
good, but secretly, to ourselves, and implied in what 
we say to other people, is this admission: However 
shady the character of other people may be, I am a 
good man. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the 
opposite is true. We are not good. A good man is a 
rare being in this world. To assume that the average 
man, that you and I, are good men, is simply to debase 
that word until it means nothing. If we are to save 
that word from the limbo of discarded ideals we 
must rescue it from its association with the men who 
are too indolent to achieve virtue, too blinded by 
vanity to see themselves as they really are, and yet so 
flattering to themselves and the rest of their kind that 
they can introduce this counterfeit coin into popular 
usage. 

Goodness is not the simplicity of childishness, it 
is the simplicity of a great, pure, and dynamic soul 
before an exalted vision of life. Goodness is no 
negative state, it is a positive, radiant enthusiasm for 
that which is splendid and holy. Goodness is not a 
native state, an endowment of every man from birth, 
it is a faculty which lies dormant in most men. It 
: ve blind eyes which have never been open to the 
ight. 
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It is a pretty safe thing for every one of us to 
say to himself: I am one of those who dwell in the 
cave of twilight of which Socrates wrote; I see only 
the shadows of things; I have never developed these 
eyes of mine so that I can see the things themselves, 
let alone the brilliant light of pure justice, pure beauty, 
pure love, pure truth, by which men know God. 

Now there is a temptation for each one of us to 
make an exception of himself, to say: I know other 
people have not opened their eyes yet; they still live 
in the twilight; but I personally have done some think- 
ing for myself; I have gone farther into the light than 
most men. Most of us are pretty smug in our self- 
righteousness. Suffice it to say that the more smug 
and the more cocksure we are, the more likely it is 
that we are still in the darkness, and the less chance 
there is for us to develop this faculty of goodness. 
Humility is a necessary requisite to growth of soul. 
By humility I do not mean that spirit which makes 
us bow and scrape before the people and the poor 
and mean standards of this world; I mean the solid 
humility of man before his own penetrating and 
towering vision, or before those rare and splendid 
standards set by the masters of this world, the mas- 
ters of labor, science, art, life itself. It was Jesus 
who said, ‘“Why callest thou me good? none is good save 
one, even God.” 

A graduate student said to Professor Lowes of 
Harvard with regard to his great book, ‘“The Road 
to Xanadu,” “‘Really, Professor Lowes, after hearing 
what you have done there, one feels as if we ordinary 
graduate students might as well quit trying; we never 
can do anything like that!” 

“Professor Lowes only shook his head in sad dep- 
recation. ‘I am only scratching the surface!’ he 
said. ‘I am only scratching the surface!’ And from 
his tone and expression we felt that what seemed to 
him his superficiality was one of the great sorrows of 
his life.” 

For men to feel like that about life, to have that 
sort of humility, that is what we need more than 
anything else in the world. Goodness is an ideal 
which lies beyond us, so high, so fine, so pure, so al- 
luring, that none of us can honestly say we have ever 
attained it. Like Professor Lowes, we can only say 
in deep humility, “We have only scratched the sur- 
face!” and labor on with faith, hope, consecration 
and unflagging zeal. 

“In the world of knowledge the idea of good ap- 
pears last of all and is seen only with an effort.’”’ Ah, 
there’s the rub. It is seen only with an effort. And 
few men there are who are willing to make the effort, 
to stir themselves from their unholy peace, their 
comfortable arm-chair, in a comfortable house, in a 
comfortable society where citizenship and religion 
decay, where education becomes the goose-step, where 
the arts die and friendship disintegrates into a flabby 
twaddle of community gossip, where all human stan- 
dards would degenerate and go to pieces were it not 
for a few men who say: “Let this unholy comfort be 
damned; there is work to do; and I personally shall do 
my share, standing up on the firing line and working 
shoulder to shoulder with other good men, not for a 
momentary campaign, but persistently and with ini- 
tiative over a long period of time.” 


An Englishman who had spent some time study- 
ing life in America said: “The great issues which vex 
the American mind are: How can I pay the next 
instalment on the Ford, how can I remove the static 
from my radio, and where can I get a drink?” 

Let us put over against this a statement by Ray- 
mond Weeks of Columbia University in a review of 
“Charles W. Eliot, the Man and His Beliefs.” 


“Here will be found the intelligence, poise, courage, 
kindliness, and strength on which two generations 
counted in every good cause. Here is a man who did 
not know how to sit tight with a cowardly majority, 
who did not mind standing alone or with a small minor- 
ity, who lived at the opposite pole from the smooth 
educator, the social climber, the intellectual and religious 
snob who infests many of our institutions of learning. 
Eliot knew that the time to state a truth was when 
there was danger in doing so. Accordingly, these 
pages are surprisingly free from the timidity, cowardice, 
and commonplaceness which mark the public utterances 
of most of our college presidents and deans... . If 
you compare these papers, taken together, with the 
dun field of current educational and pedagogical articles, 
you will see the difference between a servant of truth 
and a servant of self.” 


There are plenty of men who are more interested 
in the quality of beefsteak on their own tables than 
they are in the quality of community life, who care 
more for their own recreation than for the standards 


of citizenship which disintegrate because men do not 


sustain them by their own private loyalty. Those 
values and those institutions which sustain the fabric 
of civilization and culture, because they work by a 
slow, invisible, and a remote leavening influence, are 
overlooked and underestimated by the hard-headed 
and practical man because he can not see their im- 
mediate and tangible effects. Often his eyes are not 
opened to their value until he has seen them disin- 
tegrate and decay because of his own neglect and the 
neglect of a hundred other men as blind as he. It is 
cheap and easy for a man within the aloof position 
of his own indifference to hurl negative and destructive 
criticism at public institutions and community enter- 
prise for the achievement of high ideals; it is difficult 
and heroic to step out into the arena of community 
life and either transform old institutions or create 
new ones so that they will achieve high community 
ideals. It is to this difficult and heroic way that re- 
ligion calls men from their cheap and easy indifference, 
their apathy and their selfish indolence. 

There are plenty of men who come forward with 
enthusiasm and vigor in the heat of crisis or momen- 
tary campaign, but where are those men who will 
quietly, persistently, and with unflagging purpose, 
without bitterness, without selfishness, without ex- 
aggeration, and without indulging in personalities, 
study and determine community ideals and policies 
which will shape community life upon what we might 
almost call eternal principles? That man only is fit 
to lead in a crisis who has shown himself to be solidly 
interested and devoted to the public welfare in all of 
the details of his daily life. And most men show in 
their daily lives that they are unwilling to make the 
effort to rise above mediocre comfortableness into 
high, selfless, and solidly creative living in private and 
public affairs. 
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“Tn the world of knowledge the idea of good appears 
last of all, and is seen only with an effort. . . . This is 
the first great cause which he who would act rationally 
either in public or private life must behold.” 


Socrates does not say it is the second great cause, 
or the third great cause, or the sixteenth great cause; 
he says it is the first great cause, and that. it is seen 
only with an effort. 

The votary of this ideal, he says, should not 
have a lame or one-legged industry. 


“He should not be half industrious and half idle: as, 
for example, when a man is a lover of gymnastics and 
hunting, and all other bodily exercises, but a hater 
rather than a lover of the labor of hearing or inquiry. . . 
And as to truth . . . is not a soul to be deemed halt 
and lame who hates voluntary falsehood and is extremely 
indignant at himself and others when they tell lies, 
and yet receives involuntary falsehood, and does not 
mind wallowing like a swinish beast in the mire of ig- 
norance, and has no shame at being detected? 

“And again, as to temperance and courage and 


magnanimity, and every other virtue, should they not 
observe the ways of the true and not of the false son? 
For wherever states and individuals have no eye for 
these sort of qualities, they unconsciously make a friend 
or perhaps a ruler of one who is in a figure a lame man 
or a false son, from a defect in some one of these quali- 
ties.” 


There is food for thought! 
pened in America in our time! 

“In the world of knowledge the idea of good 
appears last of all, and is seen only with an effort.” 
It is the purpose of religion to open men’s blind eyes 
to this sense of goodness, to stir them to make this 
effort, to open their eyes to that which they have not 
seen before, to which they have been indifferent, that 
they may know the ways of God and follow with 
unflagging devotion these great principles in their 
daily lives. Only as the spirit of religion opens the 
blind eyes of humanity to behold new visions can the 
church live, and democracy with its abundant faith 
in mankind be saved from oblivion. 


Such things have hap- 


History of the Maine Universalist Convention--IV 
James E. Philoon 


RN 1868 fellowship was granted to the society in 
«| Halifax, Nova Scotia, and the constitution was 
amended to include within the limits of the 
z Convention ‘‘the lower British Provinces of 
North America.’ Another amendment was passed 
making the trustees of Westbrook Seminary mem- 
bers of the Convention. 

On Jan. 20, 1870, a great Centenary Mass Meet- 
ing of the Universalists in Maine was held at Port- 
land. This was the formal opening of the centenary 
work for this Centennial Year of Universalism in 
America. It was voted to raise $10,000 in the state 
for the “Murray Fund,” which was being secured 
under the auspices of the General Convention, and 
$25,000 for Westbrook Seminary. A centenary com- 
mittee was appointed with instructions to engage a 
centenary agent to have charge of raising these amounts. 
At this meeting there were many stirring speeches by 
leading ministers and laymen, much enthusiasm en- 
gendered and many pledges made for the causes 
specified. The committee of missionary work re- 
ported that but $400 had been paid the societies 
toward the $1,000 to be raised to secure the services 
of a missionary,and deemed it advisable not to spend 
any of the money already paid until the full sum be 
raised and “‘all the societies have done their duty.” 
The centenary agent reported that missionary boxes 
had been distributed and that $7,166.49 had been 
raised for Westbrook Seminary and $659.75 for the 
Murray Fund. This was the first Convention in which 
the women seem to have taken an active part. Nearly 
one-third of the delegates were women—the first that 
appear in the records. At this Convention a new con- 
stitution and by-laws was adopted. Under its pro- 
visions the Convention was to be composed “‘of all 
ordained Universalist clergymen residing in the state 
and in its fellowship and actively engaged, unless 
disabled by age or sickness, in the work of the minis- 
try, the officers of the Convention, trustees of West- 


brook Seminary, one lay delegate from each parish 
and one lay delegate from each Sunday school.” 
The officers included a president, vice-president, re- 
cording secretary, treasurer, Committee on Fellow- 
ship and Discipline, three trustees chosen for three 
years, the term of one of them to expire each year, 
and a Sunday school secretary. The first nine of said 
officers were to constitute the Executive Committee. 
The time of the annual meeting was continued as be- 
fore. { 

The Convention of 1875 amended the constitution by 
authorizing the ordination of women as ministers of 
the gospel. By another amendment each parish was 
required to take an annual collection on the first 
Sunday in June, unless otherwise appointed by the 
executive committee, to aid in defraying the necessary 
cash expenses incurred by the officers and committees 
in the discharge of their duties and the cost of publish- 
ing its proceedings. 

The Semi-Centennial Convention of 1878 was held 
in Auburn. The reports showed that there were 
twenty-eight parishes with a settled pastor, twenty- 
seven parishes without pastors, twenty-two parishes 
with occasional preaching, three circuits and five 
dormant parishes. There were thirty-nine church 
organizations with 1,643 members, fifty-eight Sunday 
schools with 6,102 members, and seventy-nine church 
buildings valued at $585,050. A committee was 
appointed to look into the advisability of establishing 
a summer resort for Universalists. On the second 
day of the Convention a special semi-centennial ser- 
vice was held. The Rev. J. C. Snow gave an address 
on “Our Growth and Organization,” and ex-Governor 
Israel Washburn, Jr., spoke on “The Modifications of 
Religious Thought in the Past Fifty Years.” The oc- 
casional sermon was preached by the Rev. Wm. R. 
French, D. D., and dealt largely with the history of 
the Convention. Of the eighteen ministers active at 
the first Convention held in 1828 but two were then 
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alive, the Rev. Wm. A. Drew and the Rey. Zenas 
Thompson. 

Since the beginning of the Universalist move- 
ment in America our workers had been forced to 
struggle hard against an undertow of narrow and in- 
tolerant political and religious narrowness and bigotry, 
but as time went on many of the sinned against be- 
came sinners themselves, wrapping themselves in a 
mantle of self-pity and rejoicing that “they were not 
like the Pharisees.”” There is such a thing as a man 
being narrow in his liberalism. The Maine Conven- 
tion was not altogether free of this danger, as was 
evidenced by the following incident that occurred in 
the course of business at the Semi-Centennial Conven- 
tion. 

A resolution was offered expressing on the part 
of the Convention its “sympathy and fellowship with 
the Congregational Conference’ then being held in 
Auburn. This met with some little opposition on the 
part of the ministers present. Among the remarks 
made in opposition were these: “I don’t want the 
Convention to appear as soliciting the graces of 
Congregationalists.”” “We lose our dignity.” ‘Let 
us plow our own furrow and leave results with Almighty 
God.” “Let us do our own business and not spend 
our time in useless hand-shaking.” In reply to this 
the Rev. Mr. Seitz said: ‘“‘We have too much narrow 
selfishness. Our religion is good, it is open. Let us 


show our sympathy and do away with this bigoted” 


sectarian spirit.”” The resolution was finally passed 
by a large majority. 

By act of the legislature of 1879 the Convention 
was given power to hold church property in trust. 
The Executive Committee was authorized to take 
conveyances in trust in the name of the Convention, 
to accept the trust of said property and agree to dis- 
charge the duties of said trust. A form for a trust 
deed was drafted which was accepted at the following 
Convention. Since that time many of our churches 
have deeded their property to the Convention. 

In 1884 the Convention passed a resolve com- 
mending the action of the Maine Central Railroad 
“to prevent the desecration of the Sabbath by running 
Sunday trains, by their refusal to allow the running 
of such trains on their lines,” and urging railroads and 
steamboat companies to do the same in order to pre- 
serve the religious and Christian character of the day 
of worship. 

In 1886 the constitution was amended, making 
the officers of the Convention a president, first and 
second vice-presidents, recording secretary, treasurer 
and a Committee of Fellowship and Discipline, the 
first five to be the Executive Committee. 

The reports of 1889 showed that there were one 
hundred church buildings valued at $700,000, thirty- 
five to forty ministers, 4,634 families, and 5,634 Sunday 
school scholars. It was at this time that a movement 
was started which resulted in the development of an 
organization among the Universalist young people, 
later to be known as the Young People’s Christian 
Union, which came to be very much in evidence by 
1890, when the organization of a State Union was 
recommended. 

In 1911 a Social Service Commission was created 
consisting of five members, to make a survey of social 


conditions in the state, and make suggestions to the 
Convention for definite action. 

In 1914 a special Committee on Evangelism was 
created whose function was to stimulate and deepen 
the spiritual life of church members and church at- 
tendants, to arouse interest among th2 non-church- 
going people, and to win men and women to church 
membership. Its principal work consisted in stimu- 
lating ministers through institutes and seeking to 
arouse the people by special services held in some of 
the churches, particularly during the Lenten season. 

By an amendment to the Constitution passed in 
1922 the president and secretary of each of the auxil- 
iary bodies were made members of the Convention. 
In 1926 the chief executive officer of each of these 
bodies was made a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Convention. 

In the management of affairs each congregation 
deemed itself independent and upon the organization 
of conventions and associations this independence was 
not interfered with. Each society claimed, and at 
its pleasure exercised, all the powers which were 
claimed and attempted to be exercised by any con- 
vention or association, with the result that frequent 
trouble arose, especially in relation to fellowshiping 
and disciplining ministers. To remedy this condition 
the General Convention in 1830 appointed committees 
to visit the Maine and New York Conventions and 
confer with them to ascertain the relations existing 
between them and the General Convention. In re- 
sponse to this, the Convention of 1831 voted that: 
“Whereas, the Maine Convention has declared itself 
an independent body, but in fellowship with the 
General Convention; therefore, resolved, that as the 
ministers composing the Maine Convention are de- 
sirous of preserving the greatest harmony and Chris- 
tian feeling with the General Convention, and all 
other conventions and associations of Universalists in 
the United States, we hereby assure them of our per- 
fect Fellowship and Christian Union; but we regard 
this Convention a distinct and independent religious 
body having a right to transact its own business with- 
out the intervention of any other religious body what- 
ever.”” At the 1832 Convention, Brothers Rayner 
and Brumblecam were elected delegates to the Gen- 
eral Convention as an expression of the Maine Con- 
vention’s fellowship with that body, with instructions 
“not to take any measure which shall infringe on 
the independence of this Convention.” 

The Convention of-1833 did not seem to approve 
of the proposition to form a United States Conven- 
tion, by refusing by a vote of three to one to elect 
delegates to such a contemplated body. While the 
brethren saw some good features, but, in view of their 
good standing at the time, deemed it inexpedient to 
change their attitude in relation to other public 
bodies. It asserted its cordial fellowship with all 
Universalist bodies, but its independence of them, not 
choosing to commit itself, even in an advisory proc- 
ess, by any subjection, tacit or open, to any body 
whatever, and that it did not need to make any foreign 
application for advice, accepting as its slogan “‘Peace 
with all, entangling alliances with none.” (Circular 
letter in Christian Intelligencer.) The Convention of 
1838, in response to a communication from the United 
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States Convention, suggesting a plan for a better 
denominational organization, expressed its general 
approval of the same, but doubted the expediency of 
allowing appeals of cases of discipline of ministers to 
the subsidiary associations of the State Convention. 

As time went on this independent attitude sub- 
sided and the General Convention was allowed to 
exercise greater latitude in the control and government 
of the subsidiary Conventions throughout the nation. 
The constitution adopted in 1860 acknowledged the 
ecclesiastical authority of the General Convention, 
accepted the conditions of fellowship established by 
it, and recognized its obligations to co-operate in 
carrying out such measures as the General Conven- 
tion might adopt for promoting the interests of the 
church; but reserved to itself jurisdiction over all 
Universalist ministers and denominational bodies 
and the handling of all matters of denominational 
concern in the state. 

From 1836 until after the Civil War the question 
of slavery was repeatedly considered in the Conven- 
tion. At first no great interest was taken in the 
subject, but as time went on the Convention became 
more and more outspoken in its condemnation of 
slavery. 

At the Convention of 1836 a resolution was in- 
troduced maintaining the right of free discussion on 
the question of slavery, which ‘‘is forming an awful 
crisis, dangerous to the Union,” and asserting that: 
“as Christians and philanthropists we will not vin- 
dicate slavery nor be apologists for the slave-holder; 
that we regard slavery as a national disgrace . 
and a tremendous sin against high heaven, and there- 
' fore ought to be abolished.”’ Action on this resolu- 
tion was indefinitely postponed and a resolve passed 
in its stead stating ‘that in the opinion of this Con- 
vention it is inexpedient to discuss the subject of 
slavery in religious bodies.” The attitude of a ma- 
jority of our people toward slavery at that time is 
well illustrated by an article in the Christian Intelli- 
gencer of Dec. 6, 1888, which said: ‘“We may be wrong, 
but really we do not see how getting people by the 
ears in New England is going to reach the cause in 
the Southern States. We can do nothing, our hands 
are tied by the Constitution . . . slavery is a great 
evil. Before long we think the South will find some 
sufficient measures to rid herself of it.”’ During the 
Convention of 1844 a resolve on slavery was intro- 
duced which, in the words of the records, ‘produced 
a warm discussion.” After’ much debate, it was 
finally passed with certain amendments softening the 
original sentiments. After expressing strong dis- 
approval of slavery, it resolved, in conclusion, that: 
“While we regard . . . slavery as contrary to right- 
eousness, inconsistent with Christianity . . . we are 
well aware that many worthy and upright Christians 
have sustained the relation of slave-holder in ignor- 
ance of its true character, or from an inability to 
relieve themselves therefrom, and while we earnestly 
entreat all Christian ... slaveholders to consider 
prayerfully the nature and tendency of the relation 
which they sustain, and we commend or countenance 
no measure of indiscriminate denunciation or pre- 
scription, but appealing to the Gospel, to humanity 
and to their own consciences, we await in implicit 


confidence the perfect working of the principles of 
Divine and Universal Love.” 

The strong political ferment which the passage 
of the Fugitive Slave Law aroused found its way into 
the Maine Convention and caused considerable dis- 
cord among delegates in the Convention of 1851 and 
1852. At the former Convention a resolution was 
presented declaring that Congress in passing this 
law, “has required us to transgress the highest laws 
of Christianity and to do wrong to our brothers,” 
protesting against its existence and calling for its 
immediate appeal. This resolution was submitted to 
the Rev. G. G. Strickland with instructions to report 
at the next session. 

With the opening of the Convention of 1852 the 
stage was set for a bitter battle. At the very begin- 
ning the eligibility of some of the delegates was 
questioned. The Rev. G. G. Strickland submitted 
his report on the resolution and recommended its 
adoption. This vote, in the words of Wm. A. Drew, 
“occasioned no small stir in the Convention and 
much needless and unnecessary agitation.” After a 
sharp debate, by a vote of thirty-three to twenty-two 
the entire matter was indefinitely postponed. On 
declaring the vote the moderator, Job Prince, resigned 
his office and the Rev. Wm. A. Drew was chosen to 
fill his place. A resolution was then offered providing 
that “while this Convention solemnly and earnestly 
protests against slavery . . ..and while it also pro- 
tests against the adoption of any measure to give ex- 
tension to its area, or perpetuity to its evils, it never- 
theless regards the agitation of the subject in its an- 
nual meetings... as unnecessary, im*politic, and 
inexpedient.”” On a vote of twenty-six in favor and 
twenty-six against its adoption, the whole matter was 
indefinitely postponed. Afterwards, at the Con- 
vention of 1853, the fever produced by the discussion 
at the former Convention having subsided, Mr. 
Strickland’s report was unanimously adopted with- 
out the obnoxious resolve. From that time on the 
sentiment of the Convention crystallized into an un- 
compromising condemnation of slavery as an in- 
stitution and the efforts of the South for its perpetua- 
tion. 

The Convention of 1853 denounced the repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise and the passage of the 
Kansas-Nebraska Bill as “an insufferable outrage 
upon the equal rights of American citizens—a gross 
insult to the friends of religion and humanity—a sad 
development of human depravity—a bold defiance 
of the God of the oppressed.” 

By 1856 the Convention was ready to reverse its 
attitude toward the discussion of slavery at its ses- 
sions, for at the Convention of that year it was voted 
that, “while this Convention would condemn the in- 
troduction of party politics as such into the pulpit, it 
insists that the enormous evils arising from slavery 
and intemperance are themes legitimately within the 
domain of moral and religious teachers.” 

Upon the outbreak of the Civil War the Conven- 
tion lost no time in taking its stand behind President 
Lincoln in his efforts to preserve the Union. At the 
Convention of 1860 it was resolved that ‘‘as a Christian 
denomination, while we hate war and love peace 
and sincerely deplore the existing state of public 
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affairs, yet every principle of righteousness and every 
hope of the Christian require that we... declare 
our sympathy with the government in its efforts to 
suppress rebellion and restore peace... to the 
Union . . . to which we pledge it our fervent prayers 
to the Good Father of All.”’ Two years later a reso- 
lution was passed expressing confidence in the Presi- 
dent and hailing with joy the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion. In 1863 the Convention pledged itself and all 
its resources ‘‘for the complete suppression of the re- 
bellion” . and expressed a hope that “God will 
so order events . . . that every fetter may be broken 
and every bondsman go free.”’ 

The Convention of 1865, which was held shortly 
after the death of President Lincoln, passed the fol- 
lowing resolution: ‘‘We remember with gratitude 
and admiration the character and labors of... 
Abraham Lincoln . . . his patriotism, firmness, pa- 
tience and love so signally displayed in his efforts to 
guide the nation through the perilous times of his 
administration and to blot out forever the cause of 
the nation’s calamities, all blending in a character 
and name that will be forever in the memory of the 
just and of the millions of bondsmen whose chains 
have been stricken off.’’ It also expressed its entire 


confidence in “‘the purity, patriotism and wisdom of 
Andrew Johnson.” 

In 1866 the Convention denounced any recon- 
struction policy ‘‘which, ignoring the crime of treason, 
surrenders the political power of government into the 
hands of those who have sought its destruction, or 
overlooks the fundamental principles of political 
justice by denying to any class of legal citizens the 
exercise of impartial suffrage.” At the same time it 
recognized the obligation of establishing schools and 
furnishing teachers in the South inorder to lift the 
negroes to a higher scale of civilization. The intro- 
duction by General Clark of a resolution expressing 
confidence in Andrew Johnson in his efforts to secure 
“ultimate equality before the law of all colors and 
conditions of men” raised a storm of debate. The Rev. 
A. R. Abbott sought to amend the resolution by strik- 
ing out the name “Andrew Johnson” and inserting in 
its place the words, ‘‘the majority of Congress.” Asa 
result of the discussion, General Clark was, without a 
dissenting vote, given leave to withdraw the resolu- 
tion. The following year the Convention registered 
its approval of the reconstruction measure recently 
passed by Congress guaranteeing to negroes full 
rights and privileges of citizenship. 


South America Awaits a Prophet 
John R. Scotford 


Q & Bl] prominent feature of the South American 
2% | landscape. Rare is the central plaza 

mA without its cathedral. The older cities 
are overrun with churches and other ecclesiastical 
buildings. In some towns a perceptible proportion 
of the population is pursuing the “‘religious” life. To 
a mere Protestant the variety of clerical costumes to 
be seen on the street is bewildering. If the surrender 
of wealth and life to religious institutions could save a 
people, many portions of South America would long 
since have seen salvation. Rich is the sacrifice which 
the people of the southern continent have placed upon 
the altar of faith. 

Certain unmistakable elements of strength have 
enabled the Roman Church to dominate the religious 
life of South America. More than any other religious 
institution she understands that the mass of men 
are more easily controlled through the imagination 
than through the reason. Many centuries before 
movies were invented Rome discovered that simple 
people see far more than they hear. She feeds the 
fancy of her followers with an abundance of symbolism. 
To her mind the blank and barren wall spaces beloved 
of the Puritan are an abomination. She crowds 
her sanctuaries with altars, images, pictures. Where 
Indian or negro blood prevails her color schemes grow 
barbaric in their splendor. To those of cultivated 
taste she offers shrines of exquisite beauty. In the 
twilight all her churches are lovely. Striking is the 
contrast between a Catholic sanctuary and the hum- 
drum life about it. Over against the painful realities 
of every-day life Rome presents an enchanted land 
of saints and madonnas. She invites the weary to 
lay aside their burdens and rest awhile. Because 
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she appeals to the imagination rather than the reason 
the Roman Church is able to touch the poorest and 
most ignorant of men. The mystic symbols of the 
mass make God tangible to the simple. . 

The darker side of the picture is the tendency of 
the Roman Church to turn her face towards yesterday 
rather than to-morrow. Her ideal of the spiritual life 
is the endless repetition of a sanctified routine. In- 
stead of stimulating thought, Catholic piety cultivates 
the habit of remembrance. To-day is kept as close 
to the pattern of yesterday as possible. The aim of 
both worship and art is to remind the faithful of the 
teachings of the past. 

Both the desire and the power to transform 
society is lacking from such a system. For four 
hundred years the Roman hierarchy has controlled 
the moral and religious life of South America. Some 
of the early fathers defended the Indians, but in more 
recent years the clergy have been the persistent foes 
of those who sought to promote progress. The tradi- 
tional alliance of the church is with those who are 
clinging to the special privileges which they have in- 
herited from the past. Catholicism is one of the 
strongest bulwarks of the established order. | 

South America’s latent moral energy and her 
beautiful dreams of social reform avail little because 
the spark of faith with which to ignote the motor of 
progress is sadly lacking. In the past her people 
have made real sacrifices for the cause of democracy. 
To-day her intellectuals cherish elaborate visions of a 
world reborn. Yet progress waits because men doubt 
the possibility of change. The contrast between what 
is and what ought to be is so painful that her leaders 
cry, “Nothing can be done!” and abandon the attempt. 
Theirjideals are creations of the imagination to be 
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enjoyed for their own sake rather than principles to 
be worked out in actual life. The root of this dif- 
ficulty is religious. South America has been nurtured 
on a philosophy which believes that as things are, so 
will they ever be. Men have not been taught that 
the end of faith is to give substance to things hoped 
for. Christianity is not associated with adventurous 
living. Religion has been an opiate rather than an 
inspiration. 

The religious problem of South America is to di- 
rect her piety into channels of practical usefulness. 
A Niagara of sincere devotion is now wasting its 
strength in the pursuit of the monastic ideal of life 
and in the extension of the power of ecclesiasticism. 
Christianity has yet to become known as the divine 
spark which releases the moral energies of men. The 
power of faith waits to be harnessed to the problems of 
life. 

Protestantism as found in South America is 
hardly equal to this task. Missionaries are at work 
in every country, and have rendered excellent service 
in breaking down the religious monopoly once enjoyed 
by Rome, in stimulating education, and in brighten- 
ing many humble lives. Yet the evangelical move- 
ment in South America suffers from many limitations. 
As a result of the theological orthodoxy which has 
generally prevailed Protestant teaching has been al- 
most as dogmatic as that of the Catholic Church. 
The Puritanical temperament of many of the mission- 
aries has hindered them from entering sympathetically 
into the life about them. Most of their work has been 
among the poor and unprivileged, with the result that 
they have rarely enlisted the support of the leaders 
of the social and political life of these countries. Prot- 
estantism has done well by South America, but there 
is scant likelihood of these countries ever renouncing 
their allegiance to the Pope of Rome. 

The Y. M. C. A. has exerted a quiet but whole- 
some influence in South America. By her social 
program she has been able to secure the support of 
the educated class. Her religious activities have been 
largely confined to the publication of philosophical 
books, occasional lectures, and the holding of a sum- 
mer conference. The Y. M. C. A. is said to be the 
one evangelical institution which is feared by the 
Roman hierarchy. 

The impact of foreign trade upon South American 
life is indirectly preparing the way for religious prog- 
ress. The feasibility of change is daily being demon- 
strated to even the most skeptical. The automobile 
is rapidly modifying social customs. New desires are 
awakening new energies. The life of the people is 
changing. Those who feel the stir of trade and com- 
merce most keenly are the readiest in their criticisms 
of the church. Men and women who are rising in the 
social scale are committed to a philosophy of change 
by the logic of their own lives. 

The relative power of the Roman Church is a 
reflection of the conditions by which it is surrounded. 
In the old colonial centers perched high in the Andes, 
such as Bogota, Quito, and Cuzco, the church rules 
as in the past, but amidst the bustle of the port cities 
religious interests are forgotten. Yet in the largest 
modern centers, such as Montevideo and Buenos Aires, 
the church is adapting itself to new conditions much 
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as it has done in the United States. Rather than 
lose its power the church will mend its ways, or seek 
new ones. 

South America waits for a religious leader of her 
own, who will focus the zeal of the people upon worth- 
while enterprises. This man will have a colorful per- 
sonality, a poetic imagination, and the gift of popular 
speech. Like Francis of Assisi and Ignatius Loyola he 
may arise within the Roman Church, or he may te a 
Protestant, a socialist, or a plain heretic. But he will 
speak to the people in a language which they can un- 
derstand, quickening their moral energies with an 
effective appeal to the Latin imagination. 

Whatever the platform upon which he chances to 
stand, the greatest influence of this prophet will be 
upon the Roman Church. This ancient and seemingly 
unchanging institution has a remarkable power of 
slowly adapting herself to circumstances. She has a 
marvelous capacity for finding some sphere of harm- 
less usefulness for the strange religious geniuses who 
appear within her fold from time to time. Rome can 
even get on with a saint. In striking contrast to the 
divisions of Protestantism, she has had only one 
serious secession in all her centuries of history. But 
even more splendid is her reaction to external stimula- 
tion. No other human institution responds more 
quickly to competition than does the Roman Catholic 
Church. In many ways she can be influenced more 
quickly from without than from within. The passion 
of her life is to preserve her power. Rather than 
sacrifice her authority she will change her habits. 
When a real religious leader arises in South America, 
either directly or indirectly the Roman Church will 
follow him. 

* * * 


NEW SUPERINTENDENT FOR NEW YORK 


"iHE Board of Trustees of the New York State 
‘| Universalist Convention has elected the 
Rev. Fred C. Leining of Providence, R. I., 

x] as State Superintendent to succeed the late 
George Delbert Walker, and Mr. Leining has accepted. 
He will begin work on Feb. 1. On Nov. 25, Mr. Lein- 
ing presented his resignation to his church. 

Mr. Leining was born at Meriden, Conn., March 
11, 1886, He was married August 6, 1913, to Harriet 
E. Barrows of Brattleboro, who was educated at 
Simmons College, Boston. 

Mr. Leining was graduated from the Meriden 
high school in 1904, St. Lawrence University in 1908 
with the degree of Bachelor of Arts and from the 
Theological School of that institution in 1909 with the 
degree of Bachelor of Divinity. He was ordained to 
the Universalist ministry in 1910. He has had the 
following pastorates: Berlin and Gorham, N. H., 
1909-1912; Biddeford, Me., 1912-1918; Church of the 
Mediator, Providence, R. I., 1918-1928. For three 
years he was president of the Ferry Beach Park As- 
sociation and since 1923 he has been chairman of the 
Board of Foreign Missions. While serving as a pastor 
in Providence, he also has acted for a time as Su- 
perintendent of Churches for Rhode Island. He is a 
trustee of the Universalist Publishing House and also 
one of the Directors. 

The Providence Journal carries an interesting 
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story of his work and of the service Nov. 25, when he 
resigned, from which we quote the following: 


During his time as pastor of the Church of the Mediator, 
Mr. Leining has seen his congregation double and the church 
receipts tripled. He assumed the pastorate of the old church 
in 1919, located at that time on Cranston Street, and within a 
six-year period a new edifice was constructed on Elmwood Ave- 
nue which involved an expenditure of $150,000. At the time of 
the dedication services the church 
mortgage was $30,000, but in the 
past four years this figure has been 
reduced by $8,000. 

He has been active in promot- 
ing the many church organizations, 
including the Men’s Club, the 
Young People’s Christian Union, 
the Clara Barton Guild, the Girl 
Scouts and the Boy Scouts. The 
new church building was construct- 
ed so that all of the activities of 
the congregation could be carried 
on in the one building. The struc- 
ture includes gymnasiums for both 
boys and girls, basketball court, 
bowling alleys and billiard room 
as well as eleven Sunday school 
classrooms. 

In addition he served as Superintendent of the Rhode 
Island Universalist Church, trustee of the Anti-Saloon League 
and was one of the founders of the Union Ministers’ Association. 

During last summer he embarked on a preaching tour of 


FRED C. LEINING 


the British Isles with the Rev. Hugh Penny of Plymouth Union © 


Congregational Church. He directed the dramatic clubs and 
entertainments at the Church of the Mediator and took an 
active interest in the young people of his congregation. 

His letter of resignation, read at the services yesterday 
morning, follows: 


To the Trustees and Parishioners of the Church of the 
Mediator: 


Almost eleven years ago we came to Providence to 
give our all to the cause of Christ as represented in the 
Church of the Mediator and its movement toward a new 
edifice and larger service. It was this project alone 
which brought us to this field, and we were duly warned 
of the struggle and sacrifice that lined the road to the 
goal. 

We accepted the challenge, and the labor has not 
been in vain. I need not remind you of the condition of 
your church in 1917 and what it did not have in pro- 
gram, people and organization. Wesaw an improvement 
in church condition even before the rising of the new 
edifice. 

The variety of tasks placed on the minister’s shoul- 
ders needs no comment. What his outside friends 
have contributed to the new church campaign and 
special offerings is a familiar matter. You have the 
new church, and it is the dream church of most minis- 
ters and churchman. 

I speak the appreciation of all members of my 
family for the countless favors, kindnesses and friend- 
ships of the past eleven years. We have had happy 
years with you in working for this church and the King- 
dom of God. We made a large investment in Providence 
and we shall never regret it. It is now our intention 
to withdraw from the scene. We do it after long delib- 
eration and with deep reluctance. We do it wishing 
God’s best for this church and this people. 

As minister of the Church of the Mediator, I 
hereby present my resignation, asking that it take effect 
on Feb. 1, 1929. 


THE WORLD ALLIANCE MESSAGE* 


1. The tenth anniversary of the closing of the great war is 
a fitting time for us to review with solemn interest some of the 
conditions which still stand in the way of world peace, and some 
of the steps which must be taken to advance international under- 
standing and good-will, without which no peace can endure. 

Ten years ago an armistice was signed, bringing to a stop a 
war that had been waged for four years with unprecedented fury 
and bloodshed. The desolation of those years is still with us, 
and while we do well to celebrate Armistice Day, is it not time 
now to ask, ““When will the armistice become’a durable peace?’ 
During these ten years there have been many discouraging 
developments and many eager hopes have been frustrated. 
Throughout the world there is still uncertainty and confusion 
with an ever-present fear and threat of war. However, at the 
end of the decade a voice has been heard that has thrilled our 
hearts. At last war has been seen in its true light and has been 
condemned. For the first time in history, the leading nations 
of the world have united in a common renunciation of war. So 
far as treaty engagements can make it so, war is about to be 
made a thing of the past. We are proud that our Government 
has taken this far-reaching step. We are confident that the 
Paris Peace Pact will be ratified promptly and unreservedly; any 
other course would betray our own ideals and would involve dis- 
loyalty to the welfare of mankind. 

Shall this multi-lateral treaty mean a world free from war? 
That depends upon the idealism and faith of the peoples of the 
world. There should rise out of the hearts of all believing folk 
in America a tide of faith and fervor that shall carry us forward 
to the sure fulfillment of the promise of this great international 
commitment. Upon the sure foundations of the Fatherhood of 
God and the universal brotherhood of men there must be estab- 
lished enduring peace which will bring to all nations unhindered 
opportunity for the full realization of their highest good and for 
their enlarging service to the common welfare of mankind in an 
organized and mutually dependent world. To this end war must 
be outlawed. , 

2. We recognize with great satisfaction the increasing co- 
operation of the United States in the cultural, scientific and human- 
itarian activities fostered by the League of Nations which have 
become so indispensable to the life of the world. We respectfully 
urge that the time has come for establishing this co-operation 
upon a definitely recognized basis. It is understood that this 
recognition relates only to our co-operation in the activities of 
the League, and does not raise the question of organic member- 
bership in the League itself. We earnestly hope that the people 
of America will inform themselves concerning the organization 
and work of the League of Nations in order that our future policy 
regarding it may be based upon informed and well-considered 
public judgment. In view of our collaboration in so many 
League activities, we believe that American public opinion 
would support our Government’s paying a reasonable share of 
the expenses of the League. 

3. Anticipating the prompt and unqualified ratification of 
the Pact of Paris, we respectfully urge our Government to 
consider further the steps necessary to bring the United States 
into effective co-operation with the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice. We regard the full co-operation of the govern- 
ment of the United States with this court as a necessary step in 
the wise development and successful administration of inter- 
national law and in the substitution of law for force in the settle- 
ment of international disputes. 

4, We regard the readjustment of the complicated question 
of allied and inter-allied debts and reparations as involving more 
than a financial problem. We express our belief that the people 
of the United States are willing to approve any fair and reason- 
able settlement of this vexing problem that shall express positively 


*Adopted at the Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the World 
Alliance for International Friendship, held in New York, Nov. 
11, 12 and 13, 1928. 
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the good-will of our people toward all nations indebted to us. 
We trust that in this way our Government may co-operate with 
the nations of Europe in reorganizing their financial affairs and 
that any resources thus released may be turned into constructive 
channels for building up and enriching their own national life 
and not into further preparation for war. 

5. We believe that practical steps should be taken in the 
near future for a general reduction of armaments. The universal 
ratification of the Pact of Paris will create a new situation in 
which for the first time in history general disarmament will be 
in line with the publicly avowed policy of all governments. The 
reduction should be progressive in order to keep pace with chang- 
ing international situations and should be made by successive 
international agreements through conferences to be called at 
definitely recurring intervals. These reductions should be made 
in accordance with a well considered plan looking toward the 
complete disarmament of the world except for such police power 
as may be necessary for the protection of life and property on 
land and sea. Any considerable increase in armaments at this 
time on the part of any nation will be interpreted by all the other 
nations of the world as a denial of the Pact of Peace. 

6. We rejoice that our Government’s policy of friendly co- 
operation with the Government of Mexico—an evidence of faith 
in the capacity of the Mexican people for self-government—has 
been so fully vindicated by the peaceful settlement of the recent 
crisis caused by the death of President-elect Obregon. 

We believe that a similar policy of friendly co-operation, 
coupled with the recognition of the full and unqualified sovereign- 
ty of our Southern neighbors, should be the guiding principle in 
our dealings with all the Latin-American Republics. 

Our Government in its efforts to protect American interests 
abroad should also insist that American investors carrying on 
commercial and industrial enterprises in other countries must 
recognize that such investments are subject to the laws of the 
country in which they are made. 

7. We commend the action of our Government in officially 
recognizing the Nanking Government in China. We believe 
that the people of the United States are in full sympathy with 
the aspirations of the Chinese people for national unity, sound 
and fair economie conditions for their nation, freedom from ex- 
ternal interference and domination, and a status of equality for 
China in the family of nations. 

We particularly commend the work of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations as a remarkable example of what an unoficial organi- 
zation can accomplish. This organization fosters scientific 
studies of the diverse civilizations bordering upon the Pacific, 
endeavors to understand the causes of friction and encourage 
enlightened discussions among the people of the regions con- 
cerned. Its prestige and influence in the increasingly important 
affairs of the Pacific Ocean make it an experiment in voluntary 
international co-operation worthy of imitation in other regions. 

8. Recognizing the sovereign right of every nation to de 
termine the conditions upon which people of other nations may 
be admitted within its borders, and without questioning the 
policy of the United States to limit and restrict immigration, we 
deplore the enactment of legislation making exceptions which 
discriminate unfairly against any nation in the operation of 
the quota provision. 

9. Without raising the auestion of the expediency of main- 
taining an adequate military and naval defense so long as the 
war system lasts, we deplore any tendencies which put undue 
emphasis on militarism in education. In particular, we oppose 
military training in all publie and high schools and all compulsory 
military training in colleges and universities, except in institu- 
tions established for the specific purpose of military training. 

10. We emphasize the responsibility of all educators for the 
early and continuous training of our youth for peace by leading 
them to observe the fundamental likeness of all human beings 
and to understand the reasons why they differ and to appreciate 
the contributions made by the different nationalities toward the 
advancement of civilization. A weil directed program of guid- 
ance beginning with the early years and continuing throughout 


the formative period of youth will not only prevent racial and 
national prejudices from forming, but will create in the emo- 
tional life of the individual the foundations for good-will and 
sympathetic world-mindedness. 

To this end we recommend the organization of specific courses 
in our schools and colleges for the appreciative study of other 
peoples and cultures as well as our own, and the preparation of 
a larger number of teachers properly qualified to conduct such 
courses. We particularly stress the responsibility of our churches 
and other religious organizations for the education of their 
children in the ideals and processes of peace. 


*« ~~ = 


THE STORY OF THE CHRISTMAS SEAL 
Helena L. Williams 


Every year millions of Christmas seals are sold in this coun- 
try to control and prevent tuberculosis. They have become a 
symbol of the great war that is being waged against an ancient, 
preventable disease. But in 1904 the Christmas seal originated 
in a small way to give a chance for health to a group of tuber- 
culous children in a foreign country. 

In that year a children’s hospital was needed in Copenhagen, 
Denmark. A postal clerk in that city named Einar Holboell 
heard of this and conceived the idea that stamps, especially 
designed to decorate Christmas letters and packages, could be 
made to finance the cost of the building. His enthusiasm won 
for him the endorsement of the Danish royal family, and the 
first Christmas seal was designed and placed on sale in the post 
offices. The good citizens of Denmark purchased enough of 
them to insure for the sick children the best medical and nursing 
care available. 

A pioneer in the field of social service in America received a 
letter from his mother country bearing one of the bright-colored 
little stamps. His name was Jacob Riis, and, his curiosity aroused 
by this new decoration, he inquired about its purpose. The 
Possibilities of its use in the United States impressed him. He 
wrote an article that was published in the Outlook in which he 
described what the stamp had achieved in Denmark. 

In that article, Miss Emily P. Bissell of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, found the solution of her own problem, namely, how to 
raise $2,000 for a tuberculosis pavilion in her state. She or- 
ganized the first sale of Christmas seals in the United States, 
znd as a result the pavilion was built. In 1908, Miss Bissell 
was able to induce the authorities of the American Red Cross to 
undertake a nation-wide sale of tuberculosis Christmas stamps. 
Women’s clubs, religious bodies and local Red Cross chapters 
assisted in the campaign. From then on until 1920 the Red 
Cross conducted the sale of the seals. 

From 1907 to 1910 the National Tuberculosis Association 
had been organizing its warfare against the disease with the 
support of foremost scientists, but with littlefunds. To strength- 
en the organization’s work, the American Red Cross joined 
with it in the Christmas seal sale. The partnership between 
these two great welfare bodies lasted for ten years. Then, in 
1920, it was dissolved because the American Red Cross desired 
to continue its annual Roll Call, begun in the years of the Great 
War, and it did not wish to appeal to the public for funds twice 
a year. Since that time only the double-barred cross, emblem 
of the tuberculosis movement, has appeared on Christmas seals. 

Through the power of the Christmas seal, state after state 
was gradually organized to attack tuberculosis with a scientific 
program. The state organizations entered the larger cities and 
counties and formed local associations. Together, led by the 
national body, they have brought into existence nearly all of 
the present-day community machinery for combating tuber- 
culosis. 

The little stamps help to. control the sources of infection 
especially to children, to educate every one in health habits and 
to prevent economic Icss due to the death of producers. This 
year the National Tuberculosis Association and its affiliated 
organizations will hold the twenty-first sale of Christmas seals 
throughout the country. 


(Ned elena 
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The General Convention at Work 


THE BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS IN SESSION 

A busy State Superintendent of Churches, two active 
ministers of large parishes, one leader in the Women’s National 
Missionary Association and two full time denominational workers, 
all members of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Universalist 
Church, met all day Tuesday, Nov. 27, to consider problems in 
connection with our work in Japan. These people all serve this 
particular cause without compensation other than their in- 
terest in the work and their desire to help it along in every pos- 
sible way. No group of people could be more interested than 
this one unless it be the people in Japan who are giving their 
lives to this difficult but rewarding service. 

The routine of business was carried through as in past 
meetings. The customary minutes of previous meetings were 
read and the usual reports from at home and Japan were re- 
ceived. That is not quite an accurate statement, for there is 
never anything ‘‘usual’’ about the reports from Japan. They 
are always full of information about work done or challenging 
opportunities opening before us. Each report received excites 
curiosity before the envelope is opened, for we wonder what 
new chances for service have come to our workers. The pity of 
it is that so many of these chances have to be refused for lack 
of finances—but more of this later. 

The reports from Japan this time include, as a most im- 
portant feature, statements of an increasing understanding be- 
tween the Japanese and American workers on the one hand, and 
between our representatives and the other Christian Churches 
of Japan on the other. Largely due to the championship of our 
cause by some of the leading Congregational missionaries of 
long standing, our mission was admitted, during the past summer, 
to the Federation of Missions. For the first time in the thirty- 
eight years of our service there we have been recognized by this 
co-operative body. It is a marked step forward. 

By reason of the increase in contributions by their mem- 
bers, several of our local churches in Japan are approaching the 
requirements established to give them representation on the Co- 
operative Board of our Mission. Recognizing the advance which 
this indicates, the Board of Foreign Missions voted to recommend 
to the Japan Council that the constitution be so amended that 
these churches be given representation on the Co-operative 
Board. This action is significant in that it reflects the feeling of 
the Board members in this country that the native members of 
churches are taking their responsibilities very seriously and are 
honestly and earnestly trying to do their full share toward self- 
support. 

During the past year, the General Convention has granted 
a license to preach to Mr. Ryonki Cho, a young Korean who be- 
came interested in our church and upon his graduation from 
Doshisha University returned to Korea to establish Universalist 
churches. There, in spite of innumerable handicaps and dif- 
ficulties, he is now at work—our first missionary on the conti- 
nent of Asia. Another Korean, Mr. Pak, a student at Doshisha, 
is at work with a group of Koreans in Japan. 

Contacts with many groups both within and without our 
churches are innumerable. These range from personal service 
to individuals in time of sorrow and need to meetings in prisons, 
shops, gatherings of students, as well as through regular church 
services, Sunday schools, kindergartens, mothers’ meetings, 
sewing, cooking and English classes and the like. 

All the reports lay emphasis upon the need and opportunity 
for friendly service in the name of Christian brotherhood. In 
their busy lives, far away from familiar surroundings and loving 
friends, our missionaries by preaching and practise are spread- 
ing the gospel of that love which knows no boundaries of race 
or country. 

Is it any wonder that the Board of Foreign Missions consid- 
ers long and carefully before it votes “‘No”’—as it must do so 
often—to any proposition submitted for its consideration and 
action? 


The first term of service for Clifford and Margaret Stetson 
is nearly over—how time flies—and the Board voted to instruct 
them to leave Japan early enough to be in this country for the 
Y. P. C. U. Convention in Atlanta next summer. They have 
labored hard and effectively for our whole church and have earned 
a period of rest. Clifford has so far mastered the difficulties of 
the Japanese language that he now preaches in Japanese once a 
month. Their home has become a center of Christian influence 
in the whole community. Shizuoka will miss them when they 
come home on furlough. 

One disquieting piece of news was of the serious illness of Dr. 
Tsuga, the minister of our Central Churchin Tokyo. He recently 
underwent a serious operation, but later advices report him as 
gaining rapidly. He will be hampered in his work for some time, 
however, during his convalescence. 

The Board hopes to be able to respond to appeals for in- 
creased help for the church being carried on in Dojin House in 
Tokyo and for the movement in Osaka. The work at Dojin 
Church has grown so that it is hoped to be able to secure addi- 
tional workers in the persons of a minister and his wife to carry 
iton. Mr. Ito has been in charge of this since its beginning, but 
with other duties which he must fulfil it is getting to be more 
than he can do. 

At Osaka, under the leadership of Mr. Mizumakai, the work 
has been on a full time basis during this past year, thanks to a 
contribution from the W. N. M. A. treasury. It has shown re- 
markable growth. A building project is under way to which the 
local group assisted by some interested people outside the church 
have contributed largely. The Board of Foreign Missions voted 
to authorize the Japan Council to use for this purpose a fund re- 
ceived many years ago when a former work in Osaka was given 
up. With a new building the work and influence of our church 
can be greatly increased. 

The work in Tokyo continues as usual—that is, everybody 
working to the limit but more opportunities than they can pos- 
sibly accept. Cheering letters from the Carys and Miss Bowen 
were read to the Board. All rejoice in the return of Miss Hatha- 
way to Tokyo. How fortunate we are to have such a wonderful 
group as our representatives! 

If the reports from Japan were unusual, those from the work 
of the Board here at home were “‘usual”’ in that they involve the 
perpetual questions as to support—or lack of support—for this 
work on the part of our churches. The report of the General 
Convention Treasurer shows total receipts for the Japan Mission 
during the year ending Sept. 30, 1928, as $9,458.72, of which 
$2,363.91 was income from funds, and $7,904.81 direct contri- 
butions. Expenses were $16,454.15, making a deficit for the year 
of $6,995.43. What is the answer? Simply that the people in 
the local churches either are not asked to contribute to this work 
or refuse to o-operate in it. For example, the churches in one 
of our strongest State Conventions gave last year for the work in 
Japan, exclusive of contributions through the W. N. M. A., the 
G.S.S. A., and the Y. P. C. U., exactly $209.46, which includes a 
part of the apportionment in the Five Year Program allocated to 
this work. This is an average of less than $3.00 per church, or 
$.03 per family, or $.015 per individual, actually reported for the 
Year Book. This one state was chosen at random, but others 
would not show any better record. 

The minimum budget adopted by the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions for the current year is approximately $14,000, which means 
about $.28 per member actually reported to us. 

In an attempt to raise this budget the Board is planning to 
apportion various amounts to the State Conventions, asking 
them to be responsible for at least a minimum sum from their 
local churches. It is hoped also to interest some churches and 
individuals in becoming responsible for specific work. What 
church, for example, would like to have Mr. Mizumaki as their 
assistant minister, but assign him to work in Osaka, Japan? 

(Continued on page 1557) 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


TO BUY SHOES FOR A CHILD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

After reading your appeal for the Community House in the 
mountains of North Carolina, I am sending my ‘‘mickle’’ ($5.00) 
that the ‘“‘muckles’”’ may grow. 

Although I have several big debts of my own to struggle 
over, yet I know that I must give my tithe back to Him, for it is 
all His and He tests us. So this mite will buy shoes for those 
little feet that wish to go to school. 

I am eighty years and four months old, and am called a 
wonder by these Southern women because I am so much in the 
garden hoeing and doing hard labor, and recovering from my 
accident a year ago. 

(Mrs.) Caroline E. Risley. 

Coral Gables, Florida. 


* * 


A UNIVERSALIST AND PROUD OF IT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I hope you will let me express in the Leader a few thoughts 
suggested by the article on church union which you reprinted 
from the Congregationalist in your issue of Nov. 24. 

The plain purpose of church unity, says Mr. Kimball, the 
writer of the article, is, ‘‘first, to secure the fullest Christian 
fellowship among those with varying points of view,”’ ete. That 
is no doubt true, but he does not make me feel any more inclined 
to join such a fellowship by telling me that the word Univer- 
salist which I have loved all my life is ‘‘ugly.”’ 

He mentions a town of 5,000 inhabitants which had thirteen 
churches and says: ‘“‘Most of these churches must be small 
and struggling, and what had they to offer to any newcomer?”’’ 
Being an unimportant, “struggling” person and belonging to a 
“small and struggling’ church, I resent that. The small and 
struggling church offers the newcomer a chance to work, a 
chance to help, a chance to join in the struggle and make his in- 
fluence felt. The large and prosperous church can offer him 
nothing to compare with that, because it does not need him. 

In all you have written about church union you have em- 
phasized the thought that until union comes we must be loyal 
to our own denomination, build up the Universalist Church, 
and when we go into a larger fellowship go together. But Mr. 
Kimball sees union brought about by a process of disintegration. 
He would have individual churches drop the denominational 
name, if they retain any connection with the organization keep 
it secret as something to be ashamed of, and gradually forget 
that they ever belonged to a denomination. Of course no de- 
nomination could live long under such conditions, and when they 
have all died the detached churches which survive—among which 
we may be very sure there will be none that is ‘‘small and strug- 
gling’’—will be a ‘“‘United Christian Church.” 

To be sure, Mr. Kimball says some of the denominational 
organizations would ‘“‘continue to do their work. Because of 
their value and because of the vested interests involved they 
would be supported.’”’ But he has just told us that they have no 
value—they are all wrong.. A part of ‘“‘the plain purpose of 
Christian unity” is ‘‘to put an end to denominationalism.”’ 
“Christian people must learn to think, not in terms of the de- 
nominations.’”’ ‘“‘We might hope to rear a generation of Chris- 
tian youth who would never know themselves as members of a 
sect.’”’ Who then would support the denominational organiza- 
tions, and why? 

If a United Christian Church ever comes it will be made up 
of people who have been Methodists, and Presbyterians, and 
Baptists, and Congregationalists, and Universalists, and most of 
them will feel both respect and affection for the denominations 
to which they have belonged. Why not build on that? 

If I was one of those who are working for a United Christian 
Church, and if I thought I had any influence, I would send a 
message to the people of all the churches. I would say: 


“Let no one despise the denominations. They have kept 
the Christian Church alive. They have given expression to 
ideas and beliefs so widely diverging that if they had been con- 
fined in one organization they would have shattered it to frag- 
ments. Whatever denomination you belong to, you have a right 
to be proud of it, to honor its founders, to cherish its traditions, 
toloveitsname. You ought now to be especially glad and proud 
that all the denominations—including your own—have so grown 
in wisdom and understanding and love that what were once im- 
passable barriers are now only the partitions separating the 
rooms of a house which is the home of a united family. If you 
will come with us into a larger fellowship no one will call you 
narrow and sectarian if you continue to love the church of your 
fathers. No one will ask you to forget it. We want you to 
bring it with you—to come with it—to contribute your love 
and loyalty, your pride in its traditions and achievements, to 
the common cause.” 

If I am ever won to a belief in church union it will be by 
some such reasoning as that, and I know I speak for many others. 

A Universalist-and-Proud-of-It. 


* * 


THANKSIGVING EDITORIAL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
We loved the editorial on the “‘little meditation” for Thanks- 
giving Day. 


B.G. 
* * 
OUR NOSES AGAINST THE WALL: WHIPPEN HAS PER- 
SPECTIVE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

A prominent minister of the Universalist faith delivered 
a sermon recently in which he made a statement to this effect: 
“It is possible to stand so close to an object that the object 
itself is not seen. One can stand so close to this church build- 
ing that only the stones are visible, the building as a whole 
having no outline.” 

Reading the pages of the Leader, one is convinced of the 
truth of those words. The arguments over what constitutes 
a Christian, a Universalist and a Liberal bring one to the cer- 
tain conclusion that these groups of people are all looking at 
the same thing at close range, from three different sides; and 
that the thing as a whole has lost its outline completely. 

The writer A. F. who criticises Mr. Spoerl’s article ‘‘Who 
Wants to Be a Christian?” says: “‘I feel sure that Mr. Spoerl’s 
definition of Universalism is different from John Murray’s.”’ 
This writer evidently is looking at Universalism still from the 
John Murray angle, while the same edition of the Leader print- 
ing his message has this to say, in reviewing the history of the 
Universalist Church in Maine: ‘In the evolution of our faith 
much of the theology of our Universalist ancestors would hardly 
agree with that we hold to-day. The mainly Calvinistic theology 
of John Murray was, shortly after his death, supplanted largely 
by the Unitarian leanings of Hosea Ballou.’ 

According to this, Hosea Ballou changed the outline of 
Universalism from that of the Trinity to that of a unit and those 
who are still looking at the structure from the angle of Murray 
will find themselves in disagreement with those who are looking 
at the structure from the Ballou side. Mr. Spoerl belongs to 
the Ballou reform and his views are so obnoxious to one reader 
that should Mr. Spoerl’s sentiments prove to be those of the 
majority, this member is ready to retire from the organization. 
From Universalism to Unitarianism, to Humanism or no-Godism, 
is the natural evolution of the Ballou movement if the views of 
J. F. B. in the same issue are correct. 

In the Leader of Oct. 6, Mr. Whippen brought the possibili- 
ties of such divergent views to the attention of the reader, in 
his article, ““New Motives—Another View.’’ His perspective 
was considered by the editor too dangerous to go uncorrected. 
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Reviewing such articles as ‘““A Modernist’s Criticism of Modern- 
ism,’ “The Dilemma of Liberalism,’’ ““New Motives—Another 
View,” ‘A Common Purpose,” ‘“‘Are We Christians?”’ and ‘‘Who 
Wants to Be a Christian?’’ one is assured of the fact that while 
Mr. Whippen is viewing Universalism in perspective, the only 
way to get a proper view, others are looking at their own par- 
ticular side and fail to see that the architecture is faulty, in that 
it follows two distinct and opposing ideas and fails to carry out 
either. 

If Trinitarianism and Unitarianism are principles of re- 
ligious faith so different fundamentally as to separate, as they 
have done in the history of the church, how then is it possible 
to build securely on both foundations and retain symmetry and 
balance? Architecturally such a building would be called a 
monstrosity, in religion it is called liberal. 

It is timely that in the review of the history of the Uni- 
versalist Church in Maine, the writer tells us the subject of the 
second sermon preached by a Universalist preacher in that 
state. On Sept. 17, 1798, the Rev. Thomas Barnes chose for 
his text, ‘‘For there is one God, and one mediator between God 
and men, the man Jesus Christ, who gave himself a ransom for 
all, to be testified in due season.”’ Is there, in this present day, 
a Universalist preacher who believes this and is liberal enough 
to say so, and to preach from this text? 

With our national holiday of Thanksgiving at hand, it would 
not be amiss to review the Covenant of the Pilgrims, who, 
“haveing under-taken for ye glorie of God,'and advancement of 
ye Christian faith,’’ endured the hardships of colonization to 
establish this country of ours. 

In solving the riddle of Unitarianism and Trinitarianism we 
are dealing with number one as opposed to number three. One 
is expressed by a single line, which in geometry is said to be a 
space of one dimension, while that of a cube is a space of three 
dimensions. There is no one dimensional building principle 
known to man. Three dimensions are essential, whether we are 
building a family, a home, a nation or a universe. Christianity 
founded upon a three dimensional principle is a building propo- 
sition. These facts should be considered in relationship to the 
Pilgrim’s Covenant. 

Shall we keep the Covenant, destroy it, or write a better 
one? 

M. P.M, 

Detroit, Mich. 


* * 


ADMIRES OUR INDEPENDENT STAND 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

EI greatly admire the independent stand of the Christian 
Leader during the campaign. You are absolutely right. While 
you have not come out for any candidate, if I get you at all you 
have been pleading for a square deal for a man whom you do not 
intend to support. I am going to support the other man too, 
but when we can’t give any man a sguare deal we have come 
pretty near losing our Universalism. 

VES Teenie 
Somerville, Mass. 
* * 


CHALLENGES OUR “D. D., OR SHADOW”’ 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

My communication of Oct. 20, in your columns, protesting 
against what appeared to me as unfair and untrue crusading 
against Governor Smith on religious and ethical grounds, charac- 
terized by me as “‘prejudice and cant,’”’ has drawn forth—from 
some anonymous party—acid rejoinder. That this party does 
not offer one single point or fact to offset the statements of fact 
in my letter is significant in itself. But I hereby assure ‘‘A Reader 
of Reactions’’—for that is what he chooses to call himself (as 
if all other faithful readers of the paper were not also “readers 
of reactions’’)—that, if he will come out like a manly contestant 
under his own name, as I have done, and challenge some specific 
fact, or all the facts, of my letter, I will gladly meet him in an 
exchange of letters, or, further, I will debate the whole matter of 
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“fanatical intolerance,” as stated under the headings of my letter, 
appearing against him in public before any disinterested audience 
—a class in political science at some college, say—at a point 
convenient to both of us. Come out in the open, Mr. ‘‘Reader 
of Reactions” and let us see whether we have a D. D. or a shadow 
or a mere dispenser of “‘cant’’ to withstand. The election will be 
over by the time this challenge is printed, and probably the 
Leader will not wish to absorb its good space with further stirring 
up of ex posi facto issues, but we can have a lot of fun, just us 
two, by correspondence or in debate. «° 
Walter J. Coates. 
North Montpelier, Vermont. 
* * 
RENEWING UNDER PROTEST 

To the Editor of the Leader: 

Am renewing under protest because of the political ideas 
which creep out in each issue. 

J. HM. 

Walton, Ind. 

* * 
PROUD OF OUR LEADER 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am proud of our Leader. What a pity so many of our 
people do not know what they are missing, so they would all 
subscribe. 

Clara Bell Meggett. 


Worcester, Mass. 
* * * 


THE GENERAL CONVENTION AT WORK 
(Continued from page 1555) 
What church or individual will pay the salary of a minister at 
Dojin House? How about taking over the support of a kinder- 
garten or some social work? 

There is no reason to believe that many of our churches can 
not do these things. Will they? Why not? 

Perhaps a part of a letter just received by the secretary of 
the Board may be illuminating. It is a reply to a word of ap- 
preciation for a Japan contribution sent by the writer, who is a 
retired government employee living on a pension, who in spite of 
serious financial problems has set aside a certain part of his in- 
come for benevolent purposes. 


My dear Doctor: 

I have your brief letter of recent date. In reply I 
have only this to say. You are very kind in what you 
say about myself. But I feel that in giving, I am only 
doing what I conceive is my duty to the church I love 
beyond power of words to express. I think, however, 
that the real praise belongs to the little Moravian Sun- 
day school, Kimbolton, England, where I received my 
first lessons in giving for Missions. We were taught to 
give for Missionary Work. This we did once a month. 
And, while I do not give every month now, I at least 
try to do my “bit.” Why? Simply because I believe 
that the salvation of the Home Church is in its For- 
eign (?) Missionary Field. (I don’t like that word 
“f'-O-R-E-I-G-N.’’) To me there is no Foreign or Home 
Missions. Missionary Work includes both branches of 
the Work. 

Really, Doctor, I am ashamed of the showing our 
beloved Church makes in its gifts to its Missionary So- 
ciety. I am indeed. Gifts amounting to little more 
than one half the expense of the Japan Mission—why, 
it’s humiliating. Lord pity us poor tight-wads. 

If the spirit ever moves me to write, and I can get 
space, I’ll send out a blast that will call all of us to 
show that we have, at last, sensed the importance of 
our work in Japan and Korea, 


Friends, the Board of Foreign Missions appeals to you in 
the name of our faithful co-workers overseas to do something 
really worth while for Japan this year. 


cs 
Our Library Desk 


My dear Penworthy: 

Your long letter reached me some days 
ago. While I have not time at the mo- 
ment to acknowledge properly your 
kindness in writing so full a description 
of your new life on the ranch, there is 
one question you ask which must be 
answered at once if at all. I can well 
imagine that you find it strange as Christ- 
mas approaches to be unable to take Mary 
on shopping expeditions, and I am flat- 
tered by your statement that you will 
follow my judgment if I will order some 
books for the friends you wish to remem- 
ber. I will see that your cards are proper- 
ly inserted and I am sure the Publishing 
House will be glad to see that the packages 
are mailed in proper time. 

First about your good friend the minis- 
ter at Dunningham. If he is like most 
ministers I know he is almost afraid to 
visit bookstores lest he should see too many 
new books he ean not afford to buy. I 
am sending him two. One is The Master, 
by Walter Russell Bowie (Scribners, $2.50). 
There have been a good many lives of 
Jesus lately, but there always seems to be 
room for fresh interpretations of the per- 
sonality which has challenged, inspired, 
and yet perplexed and baffied men for so 
long. Dr. Bowie is rector of Grace Church 
in New York and known as a virile preacher 
and broad-minded interpreter of life, so I 
have been interested to read his presenta- 
tion of the very human story of the gospels. 
His point of view is revealed early in his 
book in these sentences: “The religious 
meaning of the life of Jesus is neither un- 
derstood nor appropriated until that which 
made men call him God is found to lie 
not in the dimness of an unintelligible dif- 
ference, but in something which, by partial 
gleams at best, is explicable in the most 
native awareness of the human mind and 
soul.” If only such a direct approach to 
the greatness of Jesus had been made by 
the Church throughout the centuries! 
How different might have been the story 
of its endeavors and achievements! With- 
in man there is that which can redeem 
man from the passions and the strife which 
lead to disaster and doom and this spirit 
is his kinship with God; ancient feuds can 
be settled not by fresh violence but by 
trust and love—this was his colossal faith, 
a disturbing faith. But he lived it and he 
gave his life for it and in so doing made 
himself the universal symbol of man’s own 
best. 

The other book I have sent to your 
minister friend is one that brings together 
a number of narratives of deeds, obscure 
and famous, simple and heroic, which 
men and women have done “for Christ.’ 
If by its fruits in noble living Christianity 
shall be judged, these stories collected by 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 
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Sir James Marchant (Deeds Done for 
Christ, Harpers, $2.50) constitute a stir- 
ring verdict. The noble army of martyrs 
for the faith, the bearers of good news to 
dark continents, the saviors and lovers of 
their kind, from St. Polyearp to Latimer, 
from John Howard to the scholar-musician- 
medical-missionary Schweitzer, from Fa- 
ther Damien to Grenfell—a great array of 
witnesses who have at once kept the faith 
and given it freely in service. 

For your cousins Mary and Stanley I 
have chosen books that will help them 
with the problem you mention. It cer- 
tainly is increasingly difficult to be in- 
telligent in guiding and planning for the 
children; to combine good order in the 
home (necessary for peace but also for 
character-training) with the freedom that 
children to-day expect and that wise 
people want them to have and to know 
how to use is a great achievement. I am 
quite sure that the reading of Growing 
into Life, by David Seabury (Boni 
and Liveright, $5.00), and Living with 
Our Children. by Lillian M. Gilbreth 
(Norton, $2.50) will help your cousins to a 
right attitude and give them many prac- 
tical hints. A few sentences from Mr. 
Seabury’s Magna Charta of Youth will 
indicate his point of view. ‘‘The right to 
deliberate with parents on what is best; 
the right of choice ... The right to 
periods of fallowness and relaxation: not 
to be always on duty .. . Opportunity 
for life experience: even to suffer and learn 
from mistakes, not to be always told.” 
Not everything Mr. Seabury says in his 
presentation of modern psychological in- 
sights into character and its formation 
seems to me well-founded, but your 
cousins need, you suggest, “some book 
that will show them that science has a 
place in running a home.”’ Seabury says, 
““We must settle once for all whether we 
are to follow the teachings of science and 
seek to reinterpret the spirit of ancient 
thought in the light of our deeper wisdom, 
or to discard science altogether and join 
those who believe that life has no laws 
other than those found in the customary 
and literal pronunciamentos of antiquity.” 
So you see the author does not shirk the 
issue. The author of the other, Mrs. 
Gilbreth, has a family of eleven and that 
is something for a Ph. D. to be proud of! 
Since her husband’s death she has car- 
ried on his work as an industrial engineer. 
Here she gives a lot of advice to parents 
who want to apply in definite ways what 
sclence has shown us to be true. She deals 
with guestions like these; ‘“What is effec- 
tive activity?” and ‘What is effective 
rest?” “How shall a family council be 
organized?”” I should like to see Mrs. 
Gilbreth’s house if it is a demonstration 
of her principles! 

It was not so easy to select a book for 
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your brother. I know how ready he is to 
pour scorn on all modern movements and 
I remembered how you used to like to 
shock him, so I sent him Bertrand Russell’s 
Sceptical Essays (W. W. Norton and Co. 
$2.50). Russell will jog him out of his 
self-complacent belief that our best gift 
to our sons would be to discover some way 
of keeping everything pretty much as it 
is to-day. Almost everything that is under 
discussion to-day is subjected to Russell’s 
keen analysis; he believes that the search 
for a happiness based upon untrue beliefs 
is neither very noble nor very glorious, 
and to estimate beliefs at their true value 
is to emancipate the mind from its worst 
enemy, fear. The sceptic’s justification 
is that ‘‘into every tidy scheme for arrang- 
ing the pattern of human life it is necessary 
to inject a certain dose of anarchism, 
enough to prevent immobility leading to 
decay, but not enough to bring about dis- 
ruption.”” This sounds easy, doesn’t it? 
But I have known Russell’s opinions, 
backed by his reputation, prove disrupt- 
ing to an immature mind. Your brother 
will probably not be too seriously dis- 
turbed by this sort of dynamite. 

The nephew in college will, I think, like 
Charles A. Beard’s Whither Mankind 
(Longmans, $3.00). If he has started to 
think for himself it will help him by pre- 
senting the views of a number of thinkers 
on subjects which he is studying. Hu 
Shih on East and West, and van Loon on 
ancient and modern civilizations challenge 
us to be more than provincial. Julius 
Klein interprets business and its part in 
our life, Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb dis- 
cuss labor, Havelock Ellis marriage, John 
Dewey philosophy, Ludwig war and peace; 
and so I might go on with an enumeration 
which proves that Mr. Beard has a good 
pull with good writers and keen thinkers. 
The general tone of the evidence taken 
from these expert witnesses is optimistic; 
we need not be afraid of the machine age 
which is sweeping medievalism away in 
both thought and conduct. But Stuart 
Chase, writing on play, warns us, with a 
searching analysis of the use made of our 
surplus energy and money in what we 
call amusement, that the age of machinery 
is standardizing our recreations on a 
quantity production basis, “by making us 
watchers rather than doers, by exploiting 
our leisure for profit, by surfeiting us with 
endless mechanical things to monkey with, 
by forcing the pace of competition in 
play until it turns into work, and finally 
by brutalizing in recreation millions of 
human beings who are already brutalized 
by . . . their daily labor.” 

For the boy who may be going to Europe 
next summer I chose a story of fifteenth 
century Poland, not that he is likelyJto 
see that country but because this story, 

(Continued on page 1564) 
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THE SOMERVILLE CLARA BARTON 
GUILD 

Sunday evening, Nov. 25, was decidedly 
stormy, for a short time at least, and it 
seemed to me that never was home more 
cozy than at four o’clock Sunday after- 
noon when I started for Somerville to 
help a splendid group of girls with an in- 
stallation service. But the train was warm 
and on time and all went well until I 
started to look for Trull Lane, on the last 
lap of the trip. The motorman with un- 
pleasant brevity told me he would call the 
street when we arrived, but I was a bit 
suspicious of him from the start. Having 
ridden for more than ten minutes, I felt 
sure I was in the neighborhood of my des- 
tination, if I had not already passed it, 
so I ventured to ask. ‘Passed Trull Lane 
more than a mile back there,’’ was the 
surly reply to my question. “Called it, 
didn’t you hear me?’’ Of course I didn’t, 
for why on earth would I have been sitting 
there if I had heard him? He must have 
spoken in a whisper, inasmuch as I was 
sitting as close to him as is permissible 
in astreet car. After telling him to kindly 
treat the next inquirer with more consid- 
eration, I alighted and asked the first 
passerby how far I was from my destina- 
tion. ‘‘About a twenty minute walk,” 
she said. ‘‘You’d better ride, it’s so cold.”’ 
But, thought I, no more rides. What 
proof had I that I would not find just the 
same accommodating sort of motorman 
in the other direction and be carried by a 
mile the other side of Trull Lane? At 
least I could see where I was going if 
walking. But it wasn’t much of a walk 
for one who loves to be out in the open. 

It was warm and inviting inside the 
beautiful parish house of the Somerville 
First Church, and I forgot all about the 
coziness of home, and the disagreeableness 
of the motorman, in the warmth of my 
reception and in the thrill of my ‘‘job’” 
of installing such splendid young women 
as officers of a new Clara Barton Guild. 
It was a public installation, and despite 
the weather there was a fair group attend- 
ing. 

All members of the guild were dressed 
in red or white, the officers wearing a dis- 
tinguishing band of red ribbon. March- 
ing in to the guild song, ‘Follow the 
Gleam,” the girls took their places in 
the center of the room, the audience oc- 
cupying the seats on the right and left. 
There was a brief talk about the purpose 
of the guild, its growth and accomplish- 
ments, and of the inspiration and real 
worth of this organization throughout 
the nation. One of the new guild mem- 
bers, Miss Elizabeth Gleason, gave a 
splendid sketch of the life of Clara Barton. 
The officers to be installed then came 
forward and the services took place. The 
room was lighted by just the soft glow of 


the candles of red and white, symbolizing 
the light given to the world through Chris- 
tian service, and each officer took to her 
new office a white candle lighted from the 
large red candle used by the installing 
officer. The service was simple, but most 
impressive. The pledge of consecration 
to the work and loyalty to the office to 
which each had been elected, and the 
beautiful prayer by Dr Leighton, made 
one very conscious of the seriousness of 
the work carried on all over the world by 
this organization of noble young women. 
It is a work of which they may justly be 
proud. To reach out their hands in help 
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to Japan, to the mountains of North Caro- 
lina, and to the little children of the 
Fresh Air Camp, surely is a worthy pro- 
gram, and surely deserves the encourage- 
ment and help of our Mission Circles, 
which are just the big sisters of the Clara 
Barton Guild. 

Miss Thelma Brown is president of the 
new guild, Miss Helen Thayer vice- 
president, Miss Muriel Burns secretary, 
and Miss Anna Reeck treasurer. We 
know that we may expect great things 
from this guild and we know that we shall 
not be disappointed. 

It is with great pride and happiness that 
we welcome this guild into the fellowship 
of the national organization of the Clara 
Barton Guild. 

A.G.E. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden 


A STEP TOWARD UNDERSTANDING 
In the Intercollegian for October, 1928, 
appears an interesting article entitled, 
“A Summer Course in Reality,’’ telling 
of the ‘“‘Student in Industry Groups’’ 
sponsored last summer by the Student 
Christian Association Movement. 

These five groups worked during the 
summer in New York, Tacoma, Detroit, 
Houston, Denver and Chicago—getting 
positions in automobile factories, freight 
yards, shoe factories, laundries, or any 
other place where they could find indus- 
trial positions. The groups were made up 
of students from various colleges, for ex- 
ample the twenty-four girls in Chicago 
represented twenty-one academic insti- 
tutions from Holyoke to Kansas and Ne- 
braska, and from Minnesota to Oklahoma 
and Arkansas. 

To quote from the article: ‘‘Most of the 
groups met at least twice a week to allow 
the members to relate any significant ob- 
servations and to hear authorities in 
various fields discuss such subjects as 
Trade Unionism; the Problems of Manage- 
ment; Elimination of Business Cycles; 
Labor’s Legal Impediment; Prohibition; 
Company Unions. The speakers included 
Frank Palmer, Reinhold Niebuhr, George 
Kirk of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Com- 
pany, Paul Blanshard, Paul Jones; preach- 
ers, labor leaders, prohibitionists and 
moderationists proclaimed their convic- 
tions.”’ 

The reactions of the various students 
toward the work which has been accom- 
plished through this are interesting, and 
summarize in a sense the valu2 of the 
experiment. Says one of them, ‘‘Is there 
nothing that a Christian nation can do to 
eradicate the slums, or to alleviate the 
economic causes that force large masses 
to live in such an environment?” 

Another, and he seems to have realized 
the true significance of the experience 
more than any of the others, says: “Its 
educational contribution is important. 


It is a practical course in the realities of 
iife and has not been limited in its scope. 
Psychology becomes related to certain 
cases to be studied. Sociology, of course, 
becomes more real when one is thrown into 
contact with the problems which one finds 
in the text books. I might go on through 
the various subjects studied and show how 
this experience in the Bowery is giving me 
a new slant on each.” For the individual 
student who has had the experience it can 
not help but be a broadening thing, for 
having seen the things first hand he can 
understand them better. 

But such a thing, it seems, will not 
prove of any substantial value in under- 
standing the factory workers and their 
personal problems, except through the 
friendships that are formed with them. 
For after all these students would have 
less difficulty in securing positions; they 
would have the self-confidence that is 
needed; they would all have a high school 
education and its advantages; they would 
have knowledge and understanding which 
would help them in holding the positions 
secured; and they had the knowledge that 
it was only for the summer, which would 
offset the deadly monotony which is felt 
by many workers. 

But in the understanding which it gives 
the individual who has had the experience, 
in the basis for a better understanding in 
his own life, it is a valuable piece of work. 
And at least it is a step in the direction of 
understanding between the academic and 
the working worlds. Understanding can 
come only when acquaintance has been 
made, and through this experiment ac- 
quaintance has been started, and Strick- 
land Gillilan was right when he said: 
“For sometimes I have hated hard and 

long, ‘ 

But found too late that I had hated 
wrong. 

I hold at length one dominant belief,— 

Hate comes but when acquaintance is too 
brief.” 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Parle: 

Dec. 9-15. Headquarters. 
Miss Slaughter: 

Dec. 9-15. Monson, Mass.; Baltimore, 

Md.; Washington, D. C.; Camp Hill, 

Ala. 

Dr. Huntley: 

Dee. 9-15. Headquarters. 

(These announcements are always in- 
complete as many appointments are made 
after our copy has gone to press.) 

* * 
LITTLE CHILDREN REMEMBER 
JAPAN 


At the sessions of the primary classes in 
the Sunday schools at Ferry Beach and 
Murray Grove, last summer, it was the 
choice of the pupils that their offering 
money should go in some way to the chil- 
dren of Japan. An attractive collection 
of Perry Pictures purchased with the gifts 
of these little folks is now on its way to 
Dr. Cary for use in the church school at 
Akasaka. We hope the pictures will 
give pleasure to Japanese children, but 
the special thing that warms our hearts 
is that children in America chose to do this 
gracious thing. 


* * 


EXACTLY 


An officer of the General Convention 
has received the following letter from a 
prominent layman. It is a joy to inform 
him and others who share his desires that 
the General Sunday School Association is 
endeavoring to do the precise thing that 
he suggests. For several years it has 
offered a ‘‘Correspondence Course in 
Leadership Training,’ the work being in 
charge of Mrs. Frank A. Ober, of Nashua, 
N. H. Very recently Mrs. Ober has re- 
signed and the course is now offered from 
the headquarters at 176 Newbury Street, 
Boston, with Miss Mary F. Slaughter as 
superintendent. 

“T have something to offer for your 
consideration however; why could not 
practical correspondence courses be worked 
out for our Sunday school superintendents, 
primary department workers, junior, in- 
termediate and senior department workers, 
and perhaps some others. 

“Many colleges are finding their ex- 
tension departments eminently worth 
while. I am taking a course for business 
executives with the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute of New York. Many busy men 
and women are doing the same thing and 
finding in correspondence courses an edu- 
cation they otherwise could not acquire. 

“T recall I was about nineteen when I 
took my first superintendency. Every 
other man in the parish had taken his 
turn and each had thrown up his hands. 
I would have probably done the same if I 
hadn’t been the last and knew it meant 
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Of the million Armenians whose 
lives have been saved by the Near 
East Relief at least 250,000 are 
orphan victims of the Great War. 

These children have not only 
been fed, clothed and sheltered, but 
educated and made ready for hon- 
orable self-support. 

The little girl in the swing is 
typical of the happy members of 
our orphanage communities. How 
different from the smileless and 
hopeless little ones seen in 1919 by 
our denominational representative! 

The Near East Relief is now 
taking its final offering to complete 
“the greatest philanthropy in hu- 
man history.’’ Our church schools 
are helping—of course. 

Let us see them through. 
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the breaking up of the school if I quit. 
I floundered around for a year or two before 
I knew much of anything about my job 
in spite of my text-books on the theory of 
the thing. 

“The Sunday school suffered and I cer- 
tainly did, too. And we turned away 
many pupils due indirectly to my lack of 
training. My story is an old and oft re- 
peated one. I know of a number of fine 
men holding responsible positions who 
have expressed their willingness to take 
hold of the work if there was something to 
go by, something to give them a grasp cf 
the fundamentals involved. It shouldn’t 
be ‘mouthy’ or ‘sentimental’ or silly as 
some of our material still seems to be. 

“And for the Lord’s sake don’t make it 
effeminate. A business man who will’take 
of his time to devote to a cause which he 
knows to be all-important does not like 
to sit down toa ‘lesson’ by some sentimen- 
tal old maid, but if we can develop courses 
along the lines of those used by the more 
efficient colleges I know we can increase 
the effectiveness of our whole denomina- 


tion. It is not a small task, but I believe 
a worth-while one.”’ 


* * 


LED BY OUR MR. MURPHY 


The Near East League was organized 
five years ago, to bind together the boys. 
who have gone out from the orphanages 
to support themselves. Its aim is to teach 
these ‘‘ex-orphans’’ (their term) to wage 
the struggle of life when they come out 
from the orphanages to earn their bread 
for themselves. It seeks to fill every or- 
phan with hope and enthusiasm that he 
can make his people a great and strong 
nation. 

At first it was mistaken by the Armenians: 
for denominational propaganda or even 
political propaganda. It is not so in- 
tended. Late in 1926, Henry Murphy was: 
made director and went out with a special 
budget for this work. 

The membership of the League includes: 
boys of Syria, Palestine, Greece, and 
France. In centers, there are chapters 
with club houses and the usual club ac- 
tivities. The Aleppo chapter, but no. 
other, includes girls. 

The older boys interest themselves in 
the younger ones as they leave the or- 
phanages and seek to inspire them to in-: 
dustry and ambition. Often they have 
thought themselves very hard-working 
because they compared themselves with 
the Turks, but in France they have found 
it very hard to keep up to French stand-. 
ards for laborers. 

There are many difficulties in the path 
of these boys because they have been 
brought up under somewhat artificial 
conditions. Their discipline has been 
quite different from that of the home, 
more military in character. A good many 
would surely have been lost from the 
right path if there had not been a special 
organization to help and guide them. 
Through the League the boys, no matter 
where they are, are kept in touch with 
each other. They publish a monthly 
magazine in the Armenian language, cailed 
the Star, which helps to keep members in 


close fellowship. 
* * 


PASSED UNANIMOUSLY 


Board Motion No B-41. It is moved 
that in a letter from our secretary, the 
thanks of this Board be expressed to Mrs. 
Frank A. Ober, of Nashua, N. H., as she 
retires from the work of Leadership Train- 
ing after years of faithful service. 

Every member of the Executive Board 
voted for the foregoing motion and voted 
for it with great emphasis. Secretary 
Hempel has sent to Mrs. Ober a graceful 
letter which will assure her that her de- 
voted service has not been unnoticed or 
unappreciated. 
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Among Our Churches 
Massachusetts Letter 


In recent weeks there 
have beer held in 
Massachusetts several 
ehurem gatherings of 
more tham usual sig- 
nificance. Our church 
has: had a part in each 
one. It has heen a 
real satisfaction to see 
the Universalists: of the old Bay State 
gather with their fellew workers of vari- 
aus denominations to censider the preb- 
lems: and the tasks: which confront us all. 

The Cape Cod Association is:a fellowship 
of all the Protestant churches om the Cape. 
The annual meeting (the fourteenth) 
was held this year im Hyannis. The presi- 
dent, H. L. Chipman of Sandwich, pre- 
nounced the gathering the largest, the 
most representative, and the best ever 
held. The Superintendent was glad to 
have the meeting called the dest because 
he happened this year to be one of the 
speakers. The chairman, however, when 
he called the meeting the “best yet” was 
thinking particularly of the others, who 
did give really excellent addresses. These 
speakers were Dr. Everett C. Herrick, 
president of the Newton Theological In- 
stitution, Rev. Geerge L. Paine, executive 
secretary of the Greater Boston Federa- 
tiem of Churches, Dr. Russell H. Stafford, 
minister of the Olid South Chureh in 
Boston, and Dr. S.. Parkes Cadman, presi- 
dent of the Federal Couneil of Churches. 
Qur new representative oem the Cape, 
Dr. Albion, conducted the devotional ser 
vice in the afternoon, We were happy, too, 
te have Dr. Albion invite the Association 
te meet next fall in his chureh in Prevince- 
tewn, The representatives were just as 
hearty in their acceptance of the invita- 
tiom as Dr. Albiem was im presenting it. 
The spirit of the whole day was am honor 
te our common Lord, and from the words 
and the doings of that day we may take 
courage to labor for a time of fuller co- 
operation and of larger appreciation of the 
true chureh which is to be. 

On. Nov. 13 oceurred in Methuen the 
twenty-fifth annual meeting of the Mas- 
sachusetts: Federation of Churches. Uni- 
versalists were as much in. evidence as any 
ef the ethers. Dr. Marshall gave the re~ 
pert for the important Committee on the 
Radio as am Agent of the Church, The 
recommendations ef the Committee on 
Chaplaincies. Dr. Robbins had charge of 
the devetional hour both foreneon and 
afterneom. Many comments were heard 
em the fine way im which our Lawrence 
minister expressed the spiritual thoughts 
and aspirations of the company. His 
morning service made a. fitting introduc~ 


meeting had observed the communion. 
Tt was one of the helpful features of the 
day, amd we are certain that hereafter 
the communion will be a regular part of 
this annual gathering. Dr. Marshall and 
Dr. Coons both had to leave the meeting 
early in the afternoon, Dr. Marshall to go 
back to the three-day seminar being held 
in the Church of the Redemption, Boston, 
and Dr. Coons to go to Braintree to assist 
in the installation of Rev. Leslie T. Pen- 
nington, new minister at All Souls Church. 

In this installation service the parts 
were taken by Dr. Frederick R. Griffin of 
Philadelphia, the first minister of the 
union church, Dr. Charles E. Park of the 
First Parish Church im Boston, Dr. Vivian 
Pomeroy of Milton, Rev. Myles Hanson, 
Rev. Mr. Grimes of the Braintree Congre- 
gational Church, and Mr. Morrison, 
president of the local society. Mr. Pen- 
nington is a young man from the Middle 
West. After being graduated from Harl- 
ham College, Richmond, Indiana, he came 
to Harvard, where he completed his 
studies and received a degree last June. 

The third important gathering held re- 
cently in which we Universalists have been 
closely concerned was the seminar, cover- 
ing three days, called to consider the ques- 
tion of the Church and New England 
Industry. Those invited to the seminar 
were the Congregational, Unitarian and 
Universalist: ministers. The attendance 
was the only feature in which the meetings 
were not up to expectations. The seminar 
was held in Ballou Hall in the Church of 
the Redemption. Ministers from the 
six New England states were invited, but 
owing to the short notice, and many” press- 
ing engagements, the numbers were cut 
down. The undertaking is a worth-while 
venture. The church has something to 
say in these times which are filled with 


stress for the industrialists. ‘The program. 


for the gathering was built by Hubert 
Herring, Social Service secretary for the 
Congregationalists, Dr. Dexter, head of 
the Social Work of the Unitarians, and 
the Massachusetts Superintendent, rep 
resenting the Universalists, 

The last of the tmportant group gather 
ings for this month of more than local 
concern was the two-day Conference on 
Christian Unity held on Nov, 20 and 2 
in Trinity Church, Boston, There were 
about twe hundred in attendance from 
diferent parts of New England. Our 
Rev. C. EH. Emmons of Portland was an 
interested attendant. Rev. Frederick A, 
Wilmot of the Providence Journal, and an 
observer at the Bausanne Conference, gave 
an illustrated story of that great meeting 
in Switzerland, 

Turning to the matter of the recent 
settlement of ministers in the pastorates 
of the state, it is interesting to note that 


Rev. Lester L. Lewis, formerly of Melrose, 
is now the minister at New Bedford, taking 
up the work given over last summer by 
Rey. Perey T. Smith. Mr. Lewis preaches 
also at Yarmouthport. Mr. Hric A. Ayer, 
who was graduated at Tufts last June, has 
taken the pastorate at North Weymouth. 
Rev. Robert Rice, recently of Rumford, 
Maine, began his new- work at Beverly 
and Essex on Nov. 25. Rev. John Rat- 
elit of Crane Theological School followes 
Dr. Etz as the pastor at Charlestown, with 
practically no break in the regular order. 
Every one knows by this time that Dr. 
Lowe and Mr. Greenway assumed the 
leadership of the Church of the Redemp- 
tion on Nov. 4. Both were in the chancel 
and both spoke upon that opening day. 
On Armistice Sunday, Nov. It, Mr. 
Greenway gave the sermon. Mr. Green- 
way saw active service, some of it being 
of the worst sort, in the trenches in France. 
That fact accounts for one element of the 
effectiveness of his Armistice Day ad- 
dress, the description of what war really 
is, and his forceful plea for peace. Rev. 
Henry A. Parkhurst of South Weymouth 
accepts the umanimous call to the church 
in Hardwick, to begin probably on Dee. 16. 
At South Weymouth it is planned for a 
minister to follow Mr. Parkhurst at once 
upon a six or eight weeks’ engagement, 
with the hope that the arrangement will 
be made permanent. Reports indicate 
that selection of ministers in Annisquam, 
Waltham and Taunton wid come at an 
early date. 

Changes have recently been forced upon 
us in the personnel of the state Executive 
Committee. Rev. H. H. Hoyt and Mr. 
Haroid R. Semple have removed from the 
state. Mr. Hoyt has gone back to Maine, 
where he is engaged in raising $100,000 
for Maine’s Centenary fund. Sorry as 
Massachusetts is to have Mr. Hoyt go, 
he is just the man to do this work in the 
Pine Tree State. The Executive Commit- 
tee parts with Mr, Semple with the deepest 
regret. We were planning on training him 
to be our chief legal adviser when Mr, 
Parker feels the necessity of giving a little 
time to his own practise and to the matter 
of earning a livelihood. Of course, we 
always have Mr. Bicknell to flee to in 
times of legal entanglement, but Mr. Bick 
nell, heing treasurer of both the State 
and General Conventions, has both hands 
and his head filled with financial per 
plexities. Already Rev, Stanley G, Spear 
of Roxbury has been chosen to fill out the 
year in Mr, EHoyt’s place, and we are look 
ing for a keen young layman to come in 
to take the place of Mr, Semple, 

The Superintendent has recently visited 
the far corners of his bailiwick, He has 
been om an oceasion to Provincetown, 
Soon thereafter he was in Adams and 
North Adams. Then he made a trip to 
Springfield, and still later to Hyannis and 
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up on Cape Ann to Annisquam, West 
Gloucester and Rockport. At Province- 
town, as we would rightfully expect, Dr. 
Albion is rapidly becoming the leading 
figure in the church life of the lower Cape. 
If he is not careful, he will soon be called 
for more engagements than his days or his 
strength will permit. North Adams is 
planning to give a royal welcome to all 
of the Universalist churches of the state 
at the next annual session of the Conven- 
tion in May. Here is a church which co- 
operates fully with all the other churches 
of the place and is recognized as a strong 
constructive influence in that part of the 
state. At Springfield the Second Church 
had a delightful parish gathering and 
family supper on Saturday evening, at 
which the Superintendent was the speaker. 
On Sunday morning a fine congregation 
was on hand. One of the best church 
schools we have anywhere is the school 
in the Second Church in Springfield. Pro- 
fessor Rudman, as last year, is the preacher, 
and an earnest young senior from Spring- 
field College looks after the school and the 
young people’s work. Some of our 
churches, when a change in ministers 
comes, think that is the time to lower the 
salary a bit. Not so with Annisquam. 
Here is a church which is deciding to in- 
crease its salary by $500 for the year. 
It is arranging, too, to sell the present par- 
sonage, and purchase a more desirable 
domicile nearer to the church. Annisquam 
is about ready to make announcement of 
its next minister. Rockport is greatly 
saddened over the sudden removal of Mr. 
Barton. Beloved by the entire community, 
his death brought all Rockport to a realiz- 
ation of what a genuine friend its people 
had in him. Father McKenna, the Catho- 
lic priest in Rockport, told the Superin- 
tendent that Mr. Barton was respected 
and listened to by every man, woman, 
and child in the town. The daughter of 
Mr. Barton, Mrs. Agnes Barton Haskell 
of Holyoke, is occupying the pulpit on three 
of the December Sundays as a service of 
love for her father and to complete the 
remaining month of his eighteenth year 
of service. 

Work at the Church of the Redemption 
is swinging into happy and promising 
form. The Men’s Club has quadrupled 
in size. The Boy Scout group is enlarging 
rapidly. New families and individuals 
are joining the congregation and parish 
company each week. The congregations 
are numbering near to 250. The largest 
congregation since Easter was the one on 
Noy. 25. Students, in most encouraging 
proportions, constitute a part of each 
Sunday’s congregation. Already is be- 
ing realized one of the hopes and aims of 
making the Church of the Redemption 
a truly Convention Church. Disconnected 
Universalist families are to be found in 
large numbers in a city like Greater Bos- 
ton. Such families are reporting each 
week. In these days of the automobile 
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and the bus, it is not difficult to reach the 
Church on Boylston Street from any part 
of the city or its outlying places. On 
behalf of the Convention and its Executive 
Committee, a special committee of five 
has been appointed to administer the 
business affairs of the new parish. This 
committee consists of Cornelius Parker, 
chairman, Victor A. Friend, Charles B. 
Ladd, Rey. Francis W. Gibbs, and Dr. 
Coons. This committee acts in the same 
way towards the parish of the Church of 
the Redemption as the Board of Trustees 
of any other local church. 

In Dr. Leighton’s church in Somerville, 
November was made a campaign month to 
enlist every person to a particular place 
and connection with the entire enterprise. 
It is said in the calendar that with the 
regular Sunday worship, the church school, 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Dr. and Mrs. Samuel G. Ayres of Lewis- 
ton, Maine, were recently tendered a re- 
ception by their parish. In the receiving 
line with Dr. and Mrs. Ayres were the 
trustees and their wives. 


Rev. W. W. Rose of Lynn, Mass., was 
given the degree of Doctor of Divinity by 
St. Lawrence University last June. Now 
Dr. Rose appears in his pulpit each Sunday 
wearing a new gown with velvet markings 
signifying the degree. The gown, with 
hood, is the gift of Benjamin N. Johnson, 
Esq., of the Lynn parish. 


Dr. Etz, Executive Secretary of the 
General Convention, preached on Sunday, 
Noy. 25, at Hardwick, Mass. On Thanks- 
giving Day he gave the sermon in the 
union Thanksgiving service in East Boston. 


Rey. L. W. Coons, Massachusetts Su- 
perintendent, on Wednesday, Nov. 28, 
was called to Hallowell, Maine, to officiate 
at the funeral of Judge Fred Emery Beane. 
Judge Beane, a graduate of Tufts, has 
long been known as one of the outstanding 
citizens of Maine. 


Rev. C. C. Conner of East Northfield, 
Mass., delivered a sermon at the union 
Thanksgiving service in the Memorial 
Church at Winchester, N. H., Nov. 25. 
He was assisted by the Congregational 
and Methodist ministers. Mr. Conner 
assisted in the union service at North 
Adams on Thanksgiving Day and also 
spoke there on Golden Rule Sunday, 
Dec. 2. 


Dr. and Mrs. John van Schaick, Jr., 
gave a little dinner at the Hotel Vendome, 
Noy. 27, in honor of Rev. Seth R. Brooks 
and Mrs. Brooks of Malden, the guests 
being members of the younger St. Lawrence 
set around Boston, as follows: Rev. John 
D. Brush of Norwood and Mrs. Brush, 
Rey. Elmer Peters of Brockton and Mrs. 
Peters, Rev. Cornelius Greenway of Boston 
and Mrs. Greenway, Rey. Gustave Lein- 
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the Y. P. C. U., the Woman’s Union and 
the Men’s Club, there is a place for each 
one, ‘“‘and until each is so allied full re- 
sponsibility is not acknowledged.’”’ That 
is good, is it not? The Lynn Church is 
planning to give the commuhion table for 
the National Church in Washington as a 
memorial to Dr. Pullman, long the minis- 
ter of the Lynn parish. The new parish 
house in Lynn had a public inspection on 
Nov. 21 and 22. 

The Superintendent has in his posses- 
sion a communion service of the old style 
which will be given to any church which 
can make use of it. The service is the 
offering of the Winter Hill Church. There 
is here at the office, also, a very fine large 
Bible, which will be given to any church 
which applies. 

Leroy W. Coons. 


and Interests 


ing of Malden, Rey. Orin A. Stone of 
Monson, Rey. Max A. Kapp of Newton- 
ville, Rev. Tracy Pullman of Cleveland, 
Ohio, and Mrs. Pullman, Miss Hester 
Cushing, and Miss Mary Slaughter. 


Mr. John M. Priske, bass singer of the 
First Universalist Church of Nashua, N.H., 
of which Rev. Weston Attwood Cate is 
minister, wrote three compositions for 
the Thanksgiving service of the church, 
“A Festival Anthem,” a ‘‘Processional,’’ 
and a ‘“‘Benedictory Response.”’ 


Dr. George Ezra Huntley and Mrs. 
Huntley gave a Thanksgiving dinner to 
ten students in Boston institutions who 
were unable to go home for the holiday. 


Rey. Seth R. Brooks of Malden de- 
livered the union Thanksgiving sermon in 
the Baptist church of Malden at 5 p. m. 
Thanksgiving Day. 


Rev. Fred C. Leining, Rev. C. Guy Rob- 
bins, D. D., Rev. Stanley Manning, Mrs. 
Josephine B. Folsom and Miss Mary 
Slaughter were at Universalist Headquar- 
ters Nov. 27 in attendance upon the regular 
meeting of the Board of Foreign Missions. 
Dr. Etz also was present. 


Dean Lee S. McCollester of Tufts 
College supplied the pulpit of the Unitarian 
church at Germantown, Pa., Dec. 2, in the 
absence of Dr. Forbes, who has been given 
leave of absence for some weeks to re- 
cover from illness. 


Mrs. Harry Westbrook Reed of Water- 
town, N. Y., who has been at the Lee- 
haven Hospital for over nine months, does 
not make the improvement that her 
friends hoped for. Two nurses are in 
constant attendance. 


Dr. Frank D. Adams, President of the 
Universalist General Convention, Louis 
Annin Ames, Chairman of the Board, A. 
Ingham Bicknell, Treasurer, Dr. Roger F. 
Etz, Executive Secretary, Judge Robert 
Hill and Mr. Victor A. Friend, met at 


: 
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Universalist Headquarters Nov. 30 as 
Finance Committee of the Board of Trus- 
tees and on Dec. 1 as Executive Committee 
of the Board. 


Principal Arthur W. Peirce of Dean 
Academy and Mrs. Peirce have been 
spending the Thanksgiving recess at the 
Hotel Statler in Boston, and attended 
the service at the Church of the Redemp- 
tion Dec. 2. Rev. Cornelius Greenway, 
who preached at the morning service and 
was installed as assistant at the evening 
service, began his American career at 
Dean Academy. 


Rev. Theodore A. Fischer, D. D., of 
New Haven, preached at the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Worcester, Dec. 2, in 
exchange with Dr. Tomlinson. 


Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson of Worcester 
has announeed three subjects, as follows: 
“What the Coming of Christ Meant to 
One of the Great Prophets,’’ ““What the 
Coming of Christ Meant to His Mother,’’ 
“What the Coming of Christ Means to 
Us To-day.” 


Dr. Tsuga of Tokyo, minister of the 
Akasaka church, has just undergone a 
serious operation. Latest advices are that 
he is better. 


Maine 


Old Town.—Rev. T. B. Fisher, pastor. 
The annual meeting of the church was 
held in the church parlors in November, 
with a large attendance. An appetizing 
supper, prepared and served by the women 
of the church, preceded the business meet- 
ing, which was ealled to order by the presi- 
dent, W. H. Waterhouse. Reports showed 
the various organizations in a flourishing 
condition, and with many activities 
planned for the future. The walls and 
ceiling of the church auditorium were re- 
decorated during the summer vacation, 
and the pulpit furniture newly upholstered. 
The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, William H. Waterhouse; clerk, Wil- 
liam F. Milliken; treasurer, Dr. Howard L. 
Jackson; assistant treasurer, Maynard 
Eddy; trustees for two years, George 
Bridges, Albert H. Brown. A most hearty 
invitation was extended to the pastor, 
Rey. Thayer B. Fisher, to continue his 
services, and he responded with cordial 
words of appreciation and acceptance. 
Mr. and Mrs. Fisher enter upon the fifth 
year of their work here with the affection 
and co-operation, not only of the parish, 
but of the community at large, and the 
coming year promises to be most success- 
ful. The Men’s Club held its annual 
meeting recently and elected Dr. Howard 
L. Jackson president; Dr. Lewis S. Libby 
secretary and treasurer. A good supper 
was enjoyed, and plans to further the ac- 
tivities of the club, in the church work, 
were talked over. 


Massachusetts 


Cambridge.—Rev. Otto S. Raspe, pas- 
tor. The Cambridge First church school 


has a group of young men of whom the 
minister and parish are justly proud. It is 
a real young men’s class under charge of 
Richard Grisdale. The ten members of 
this class are studying character building 
with religion as the basis of such develop- 
ment. Miss Ruth Drowne, the new 
director of religious education, finds her 
work developing to the satisfaction of 
every one. Our church is one of the Uni- 
versalist churches of Greater Boston to be 
in on the Kernahan campaign. This cam- 
paign, so far as its actual work is concerned, 
will be held through one week in January. 
The preparation, however, which covers 
weeks, is now in process. 

Fitchburg.—Rey. Francis W. Gibbs, 
pastor. We have been celebrating Loyalty 
Month in November with added services 
and with increased audiences. The last 
Sunday, Nov. 25, we had our annual in- 
gathering, when the people came to a 
specially prepared morning service and 
presented their pledges for the support of 
the church for 1929. The pledges were 
brought to the altar as an act of consecra- 
tion. We opened the month with a union 
meeting of all Protestant church mission 
circles of our city. Mrs. William H. Far- 
mer led the Institute, taking the mission 
study book ‘‘Friends of Africa,’’ as a basis 
of study. Over 200 women were in at- 
tendance for the day. Nov. 8 our women 
held their church fair, called an Alphabet 
Sale. Even though it was a rainy day, the 
vestry was crowded both afternoon and 
evening and a large sum was realized. 
Mr. J. B. Coates, one time president of 
our Men’s Club, conceived the idea of a 
Federated Men’s Club Church, and it has 
met with such success that he expects a 
gathering of not less than 600 men at the 
big meeting planned for January. Our 
evening socials for the pupils of our church 
school are proving very successful. We 
plan two socials a month and make a 
regular program for the season. Our 
average attendance since September at 
the sessions of our school has been much 
larger this year than for any season for the 
last five years. 


Minnesota 


Rochester.—Rev. R. Homer Gleason, 
pastor. The church at Rochester is pro- 
gressing finely. There are fairly good 
congregations each Sunday, one lady driv- 
ing nearly thirty miles to attend. Interest 
in the Sunday school is reviving and a party 
for the children was recently planned by 
Miss Maude Shannon. Two rummage 
sales have recently been held netting 
over $150. Monthly luncheons are held 
either in church parlors or at homes to 
which the parish generally is invited. 
They are enjoyable and profitable finan- 
cially and socially. Our ladies were re- 
cently invited to attend a luncheon at 
Owatonna. The day was suitable for 
driving so about a dozen, including Mr. 
and Mrs. Gleason and Mr. F. E. Domke, 
who kindly furnished and drove one car, 


and Mrs. Domke, attended. They report 
a cordial reception, a delicious lunch and 
a good fellowship meeting. The Owatonna 
ladies, though without preaching services, 
continue their meetings regularly and also 
a Sunday school, and are each year able 
to contribute a considerable sum to the 
State Convention and always send dele- 
gates. Armistice Day the members of the 
American Legion of which Mr. Gleason is 
chaplain were invited to the services in 
the church. Many attended. The sermon 
was printed in full in the local paper the 
following day. We had the great pleasure 
of listening recently to Rev. Warren B. 
Brigham, now of Tuttle Church, Minne- 
apolis, a son of our former pastor, L. Ward 
Brigham of Chicago. 


New York 


Rochester.—Revy. Charles Clare Blau- 
velt, pastor. Among the innovations in- 
augurated in our church since September 
is the three-session plan for our church 
school. The children, above the kinder- 
garten department, come to the morning 
church service with their parents at 10.30. 
Mr. Blauvelt devotes five minutes to 
a sermonette for the children. Before the 
adult sermon they march to their classes, 
where they have forty-five minutes for in- 
struction. The church service is finished by 
11.45, and at noon the adult classes for 
men and women convene in the church 
auditorium. The children of the school 
come together at the same time in the as- 
sembly room, where they have their own 
closing service. A special theme is chosen 
for each Sunday, and by means of memory 
hymns and scriptural passages, pictures, 
stories and religious dramas, this theme is 
emphasized. At 12.30 all classes are 
adjourned, and parents and children return 
home together. This plan has permitted 
many families to come to church who were 
compelled to stay at home when the chil- 
dren did not come to the church school un- 
til after the church service. It also enables 
them to reach home half an hour earlier 
than before. It seems to be meeting with 
the approval of all. Mr. A. Webley 
Beaven, a student at the Rochester Colgate 
Divinity School, is our director of religious 
education and young people’s activities 
this year. He has organized the Y. P. 
C. U. on a commission basis, with each 
member of the union assigned to a com- 
mission. There are four of these divisions, 
each dealing with some specific phase of 
young people’s activities. For the tenth 
winter our church is featuring picture 
dramas, illustrated play, and book reviews 
at the Sunday evening services. This is 
looked upon by the local church as a 
community service, since a large propor- 
tion of the evening congregations are 
people not connected with our church but 
residing in the vicinity. In the past some 
of these people have become interested in 
our church through these evening services 
and have joined us later. We still broad- 
cast our morning services every two weeks 
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over station WHEC. Although it is no 
longer a novelty, we have our regular 
invisible congregation which worships 
with us each time we are on the air. On 
Nov. 18 Mr. Blauvelt began a regular 
Sunday afternoon feature of ‘Straight 
Answers to Life’s Questions’? over the 
same station, WHEC. Although it has 
not been going very long yet, the response 
from the radio audience has been most 
gratifying, and the advertising benefit to 
the church is immeasurable. On Dec. 5 
the first of a series of bi-monthly -church 
family nights was inaugurated. The plan 
is to have a family supper in the church 
dining-room at 6.30 with some informal 
program and social hour afterward. At 
this first church night our guests of honor 
were the State Superintendents of our de- 
nomination, meeting in Rochester in con- 
junction with the sixth quadrennial con- 
vention of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. The an- 
nual turkey dinner held in the church 
dining room on Nov. 23 was the best ever, 
and about 250 people were served. The 
church fair and bazaar was held in con- 
junction with the dinner. 
* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 1558) 
The Trumpeter of Krakow, by Eric P. 
Kelly (Maemillan, $2.50), will quicken his 
imagination in preparation for his first 
sight of the old world. Mr. Kelly knows 
his Poland well and gives to his romance 
all the air of historical veracity. The il- 
lustrations, made by Angela Pruszynska 
in Krakow, are based upon the dress and 
the architecture of the period and charm- 
ingly executed. 

Be sure to let me know if ever again I 
can help you by selecting books for you. 
You will hear from me again soon. 

With the season’s greetings, 
Harold E. B. Speight. 


* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 
(Continued from page 1538) 
Dr. Marshall, Mr. Brush, Mr. Greenway 
and others, in the course of which she de- 
scribed a most interesting interview with 
President Masaryk. 

President John D. Brush presided and 
the secretary, Dr. Flint M. Bissell, read 
the minutes. Rey. L. W. Attwood of 
Abington conducted the devotional ex- 
ercises. Mrs. van Schaick was at the 
piano. 

A delicious luncheon was served by the 
committee, Mr. Nichols, Mr. Paige and 
Mr. Noble. They were assisted by a dele- 
gation from the Roblin Guild of the Church 
of the Redemption, led by Mrs. Leavitt, 
president of the Roblin Guild, assisted by 
Mrs. Harry Goward, Mrs. F. I. Spinney, 
and Mrs. Perry. Others present at the 
meeting were Dr. Arthur I. Andrews and 
his wife, Mrs. Alice L. G. Andrews, of 
Cambridge, Messrs. Marshall, Coons, 
Lee, Huntley, Raspe, Stevens, Farnsworth, 


Cardall, Lowe, Greenway, Merrick, Spear, 
Ayer, Peters, van Schaick, Leavitt, Sea- 
ward and Newcomb, Miss Enbom, Miss 
Hester Cushing, Miss Belyea, Mrs. Hunt- 
ley, Mrs. Raspe, Mrs. Stevens, Mrs. 
Chamberlain, Mrs. Greenway, Miss Mac- 
Donald, Rev. A. Gertrude Earle and Rev. 
S. Laurine Freeman. 
* * 


GENEROUS BEQUESTS 


In the last will and testament of the 
late Annie H. Coolidge of Brookline, the 
following bequests were made: to the 
Doolittle Universalist Home for Aged Per- 
sons, Inc., at Foxborough, $100; the Miner 
Charitable Society of the Second Universal- 
ist Church in Boston, $100, in memory of 
her sister, the late Julia A. Coolidge; the 
Mission Circle of the Brookline Universal- 
ist Church, $50; the Lend a Hand Society 
of the Brookline Universalist Church, $50; 
to the Rev. Charles Conklin, D. D., for 
the use of the Brookline Universalist 
Church, $200. The Coolidge sisters will 
be lovingly remembered quite as much 
for their life-long service in the Second 
Universalist Church in Boston and in the 
Beacon Church in Brookline as for their 


generous bequests. 
* * 


NINETIETH ANNIVERSARY 


All Souls Universalist Church in East 
Boston celebrated its ninetieth anniversary 
Friday evening, Noy. 23, with a historical 
play in four acts called ‘‘The Prophet of 
Good Luck,” by Rev. B. C. Ruggles of 
California. The scene of the first act was 
laid in the sitting room of Mercy Allen’s 
home, London, in 1767; the second act in 
the living room of John Murray’s home, 
London, in 1769; the third act in Thomas 
Potter’s dooryard, Good Luck, N.. J., 
1770, and the fourth act in the parlor of 
the mansion house of Captain Sargent, 
Gloucester, Mass., in 1777. 

The following took part: Delphin Mac- 
Farland, Clyde Tracy, Earle Dolphin, 
Horace Hatch, Alden Watson, John Early, 
Hervey Crocker, Elwin Smith, Vivian 
Tracy, Blanche Grady, Wanda Byer, 
Mabel Taylor and Martha MacAuley. 

The large vestry of the church was 
packed with people. The play reflected 
great credit on all who took part, Thomas 
Potter especially winning great applause. 
Earle Dolphin, organist of the church, in 
addition to taking an important part in 
the play, admirably rendered music on 
the piano. 

Rev. S. Laurine Freeman, pastor, re- 
ceived hearty congratulations on the 
happy beginning of the anniversary cele- 
bration. 

The church school held a party on 
Saturday afternoon, Noy. 24, and on 
Sunday, Nov. 25, at 11 a. m., there was a 
historical service conducted by the Rev. 
S. Laurine Freeman, minister of the church, 
who preached a sermon on ‘Rounding 
Out the Century.’”’ At 8 p. m. the same 
day there was a Fellowship Service and 
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greetings from former pastors, neighboring 
churches and others, followed by holy 
communion. 

Dr. Etz preached the sermon at a union 
service on Thanksgiving Day in this 
church. Music for these services was 
furnished by Earle W. Dolphin, organist. 
The executive board of the church, which 
assisted Miss Freeman in arranging the 
anniversary, consists of the following 
members: John Watson, Helen E. Rice, 
Marjorie Smith, J. Estelle Stevenson, J. 
Alden Watson, Arthur Roome, and John 
Kieling. 

This church at one time had a large 
congregation. Rev. John G. Adams, D. D., 
father of Rey. John Coleman Adams; 
D.D., Rev. H. A. Philbrook, and Rev. Wm. 
F. Dusseault have served there as pastors. 
Alvar W. Polk back in the eighties was 
musical director of the church. 

* * 


INSTALLATION OF GEORGE H. 
THORBURN 


Rey. George H. Thorburn, Jr., was in- 
stalled as minister of the Church of Our 
Father, Pawtucket, R. I., on Wednesday, 
Oct. 17, at 7.30 p. m. Rev. Fred C. 
Leining, pastor of the Church of the 
Mediator, Providence, and president of 
the State Federation of Churches, pre- 
sided. A beautiful organ recital preceded 
the service. An impressive processional 
followed, after which Rey. E. Dean Ellen- 
wood, pastor of the First Universalist 
Church, Woonsocket, offered the invoca- 
tion. Rey. Morgan E. Pease, D. D., pastor 
of the First Universalist Church of East 
Providence, led in reading Psalm 91. The 
scripture lesson was read by Rev. Fred- 
erick A. Wilmot, religious editor of the 
Providence Journal, and the prayer of in- 
stallation was made by Rev. Edgar R. 
Walker, pastor of the First Universalist 
Church of Swampscott, Mass. Rev. 
William Couden, pastor of the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Providence, preached 
the occasional sermon, after which the 
choir admirably rendered “‘Send Out Thy 
Light,’”’ by Gounod. The welcome to the 
state was given by Rev. Arthur M. Soule, 
pastor of the First Universalist Church of 
Harrisville, and president of the Rhode 
Island Universalist Convention, to the 
community by Rev. Charles P. Hall, pastor 
of the Valley Falls Universalist church, 
and General Superintendent of the As- 
sociated Charities, Pawtucket, and to the 
parish by Mr, Ralph S. Potter, president 
of the High Street Universalist Society, 
Pawtucket. The address to the congrega- 
tion was made by Rev. Roger F. Etz, 
D. D., Executive Secretary of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention. The ad- 
dress to the minister was by Rev. Alfred S. 
Cole, pastor of the Universalist Church, 
West Somerville, Mass. Mr. Thorburn 
pronounced the benediction. This church 
was organized in 1827 and in addition to 
Mr. Thorburn the following have served 
as ministers: Rev. Stephen Cutler, Rev. 
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Jacob Frieze, Rev. John N. Parker, Rev. 
John Barry, Rev. Calvin Damon, Rev. 
Alexander Abbott, Rev. John Campbell, 
Rev. Massena Goodrich, Rev. J. H. Farns- 
worth, Rev. H. A. Philbrook, Rev. J. W. 
Keyes, Rev. C. W. Tomlinson, D. D., 
Rey. Frederick W. Hamilton, D. D., Rev. 
Edward L. Houghton, Rev. Edward M. 
Barney, Rev. Julian S. Cutler, and Rev. 
Charles H. Pennoyer. 


* * 


TO ALL UNIVERSALIST MEN 


Doubtless you belong to several clubs 
now. Even so, we want you to consider 
another. The Universalist Club was or- 
ganized in 1873 for “‘social intercourse and 
mutual improvement, and to promote the 
general interests of Universalism,’ and 
throughout its long history it has been 
true to those objectives. Its membership 
has included the most illustrious names of 
our church. 

Boston may or may not be the Hub of 
the universe, but it is the center of Uni- 
versalism. There are more Universalists 
and more Universalist churches in Boston 
and vicinity than in any other territory 
of equal size. We have many interests in 
common. Communication among us is 
now easy. Yet we seldom get together, 
and too many of us are strangers to one 
another. The Universalist Club is the 
only agency for frequent and regular 
intercourse. Six times a year—on the 
second Monday evening of the month, 
from November to April—the club gathers 
at a conveniently located hotel for dinner 
together. Before and during and after 
dinner is opportunity for visiting, making 
new acquaintances and enjoying old ones. 
Wise old Dr. Johnson once said, ‘““A man 
should take pains to keep his friendships 
in repair.’”’ There is always some good 
music and good speaking—all in the line 
of mutual “improvement and promoting 
the general interests of Universalism.” 
The meetings are informal, dinner is at 
6.30, and the meetings are over by 9, so 
out of town members can get home con- 
veniently. Once a year there is a Ladies’ 
Night which is always much enjoyed. 
Through the Universalist Club members 
get contact with the Interchurch Fellow- 


ship, which includes all the Protestant’ 


church clubs of the Metropolitan District. 

The expense is nominal, the annual dues, 
$8.00, covering all the cost of the six 
dinners. Those living forty miles or more 
from Boston may become associate mem- 
bers. In this case the dues are $2.00 a year, 
and the member pays for such dinners as 
he attends. 

Although the Universalist Club has 
been active for some fifty-five years, we 
find that many lifelong Universalists have 
no knowledge of it. So we are sending to 
those who we think would be interested— 
perhaps considerations of loyalty to our 
church would justify us in saying should 
be interested—this invitation to join us. 

The fiseal year of the club begins with 


‘people. 


January. We most cordially invite you to 
come to the December meeting (Monday, 
Dec. 10, at 6.30 p. m., at Hotel: Bellevue, 
Boston) as the guest of the club, feeling 
quite sure that if you once attend, you will 
want your name proposed for membership. 
Flint M. Bissell, President. 
James D. Tillinghast, Secretary. 
6 Bellevue Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 
. * * 


PUBLIC MEETING W. U. M.S. 


The Public Meeting at the Medford 
church, Thursday, Dec. 13, is to have as 
one of its speakers in the morning Dr. Mary 
F. Cushman, who has come back from 
Ochileso, West Central Africa, with a 
most interesting story of her work among 
the colored people of that country. She 
will tell of her own interest in them that 
made her wish to go and work as a medical 
missionary among them. When her own 
Mission Board refused to be responsible 
for her because of her age, she said, 
“Very well, I will go on my own,” and she 
went. Later the Mission already at work 
there asked to have her attached to their 
unit because she did such wonderful work 
in addition to learning the language of the 
This request was granted by the 
home Board of Missions. 

In the afternoon a woman who has 
traveled much and has recently taken a 
long journey “around the world’’ is to 
speak on her impressions of this trip. 
Mrs. William N. Hartshorn of Cambridge 
is a talented woman, keen and alert, and 
will give a helpful and interesting talk. 

Luncheon at 50 cents per person will be 
served at the noon hour for those who 
apply for reservations. Please remember 
this and apply to Mrs. Ella M. Bartlett, 
41 Lawrence Road (telephone, Mystic 
2316-W). 

Lilla Putnam Huntley, Chairman. 


Notices 


WORK DESIRED 


A Universalist woman, cultured, adaptable, 
middle-aged, desires work in the vicinity of Boston. 
Unless full-time position is found she is willing to 
eare for children during afternoons or evenings. 
Address Suite 32, 176 Newbury Street. 

wim 
WISCONSIN FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rev. F. Osten-Sacken received on transfer from 
the Ohio Universalist Convention Nov. 23, 1928, 
M.L. Aldridge, Chairman. 
ay ee 
MAINE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Received on transfer from Massachusetts, Rev. 
Samuel G. Ayres, Rev. Hervey H. Hoyt Renewed 
lay preacher’s licenses of Mrs. Ruth Owens Pullman 
and George Upson Scudder. 

G. W. Sias, Secretary. 
* * 
PUBLIC MEETING 
W. U. M. S. of Massachusetts 


The Women’s Universalist Missionary Society 
of Massachusetts will hold a Public Meeting at the 
Universalist church, Medford, Thursday, Dec. 13. 

Morning session, 10.30. Bible Reading and 
Prayer, Rev. S. Laurine Freeman. Greetings from 
the Medford Circle, Mrs, Hendrik Vossema, presi- 
dent. Response, Mrs. Joseph Buttrick, vice-presi- 
dent of Sixth District. Solo, Mrs. P. B, Marvin. 
“News Items and Forecasts,’’ Rev. Hazel I. Kirk. 
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““A Message Direct from Africa,” Dr. Mary F. Cush- 
man, Medical Missionary from Ochileso, Africa, 
Solo, Mrs. Marvin. 

Good Fellowship Luncheon at 12.30, served by 
the ladies of the Circle. Please notify Mrs. Ella M. 
Bartlett, 41 Lawrence Road, Medford, Telephone 
Mystic 2316-W, for reservations before Wednesday, 
Dee. 12. 

Afternoon session, 1.45. Prayer, Rev. Hendrik 
Vossema, pastor. Solo, Mrs. Ruth Randall Blakely. 
‘Personal Impressions on a Trip around the World,” 
Mrs. William N. Hartshorn, Cambridge. Solo, 
Mrs. Ruth Randall Blakely. Roll Call. Mission- 
ary Offering. Demonstrations in charge of Rev. 
S. Laurine Freeman. ‘“‘Wave-Length,” a diaiogue, 
Mrs. John C. E. Restall, Mrs. Everett I. Grant. 
“A World Christmas Tree,” a monologue with 
musical interlude, Miss Ruth Drowne. 

The church is located on Forest St., about one 
minute’s walk from the Square. At Sullivan Square 
take either a Medford-Salem St. or a West Medford 
ear,or take a bus at North Cambridge for Medford 
Square. 

x 
NEW ,HAMPSHIRE FELLOWSHIP COMMIT- 
TEE 


Rey. Gordon C. Reardon transferred to the Maine 
Universalist Convention Nov. 5, 1928. 

A letter of license has been granted to Rev. Harry 
Taylor (Unitarian), Manchester, N. H., for one 
year, under date of Oct. 6, 1928. 

Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 
* O* 
OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Nov. 20, Rev. Lewis R. Lowry transferred to New 
York. 
Sara L. Stoner, Secretary. 
aoe 
MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


At the regular meeting of the Fellowship Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Universalist Conven- 
tion Nov. 26, 1928, the following action was taken: 

Noted acceptance of Rev. C. E. Clark, D. D., by 
Barnstable Association of Congregational Churches. 

Granted license for one year to Carl A. Seaward. 

Received report of ordination of. Max A. Kapp 
at Newtonville, Mass., on Nov. 18, 1928. 

Renewed iicense of Mary F. Slaughter for one 
year as of Nov. 22, 1928. 

Renewed license of James F’. Perkins, Jr., for one 
year as of Noy. 30, 1928. 

Renewed license of Carl H. Olson for one year as 
of Oct. 25, 1928. 

Renewed ticense of Lawrence W. Abbott for one 
year as of Oct. 25, 1928. 

Deferred action on application of parish for or- 
dination of Eric A. Ayer. 

& Deferred action on application of Rev. C. A. 
Drummond for ordained clergyman’s license. 
George F. Newcomb, Secretary. 
+e 
KANSAS FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Accepted on letter of transfer from Ohio, Rev. 
William Marvin Backus, on Nov. 10, 1928. 
James Houghton, Secretary. 
* * 
COMMUNITY CHURCH OF BOSTON 


John Haynes Holmes spoke Dec. 2, Other speak- 
ers for December are: John Herman Randall Dec. 9, 
Reinhold Neibuhr Dec. 16, Harold E. B. Speight 
Dee. 23, and Louis K. Anspacher Dec. 30. Sym- 
phony Hall, Boston, 10.45 a. m., every Sunday. 

* 1s 
UNITARIAN MINISTERS OF BOSTON 


The Boston Association of Ministers (Unitarian) 
will meet with Dr. A. C. Deiffenbach, editor Christian 
Register, Dec. 10 at 4 p. m. The host will speak on 
“Church Publicity,’”’ which is expected to be fol- 
lowed by a rousing discussion. 

de) 
CITY CHURCHES IN SOCIAL ACTION 


The Commission on the Church and Social Ser- 
vice of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America has recently issued a pamphlet, by 
James Myers, the Industrial Secretary of the Com- 
mission, entitled ‘‘City Churches in Social Action.” 
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The pamphlet describes the social and industrial 
activities of the Los Angles Federation of Churches. 
It is highly suggestive of what can be accomplished 
in the field of social service and industrial relations 
by a local council of churches under courageous and 
skilful leadership. Copies of the pamphlet may be 
obtained from the Commission, 105 East 22d St., 
New York City, at 4 cents each, postage included. 


RHODE ISLAND FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Transferred to the fellowship of Massachusetts, 
Rev. Samuel G. Dunham. Received from Massa- 
chusetts, Rev. Charles H. Pennoyer. Received 
from New York, Rev. George H. Thorburn, Jr. 
Ordained and received into full fellowship in Rhode 
Island, June 24, 1928, Rev. Clinton K. Davies, 
minister of Parkside Community Chapel, Provi- 
dence. Received into full fellowship, Rev. Morgan 
G. Pease, an ordained minister of the Baptist Church. 
Licensed for one year, Rev. Charles H. Porter-Shir- 
ley, an ordained minister of the Unitarian Church 
(dual fellowship). A 
E. Dean Ellenwood, Secretary. 


Obituary 
Miss Margaret A. West 


Miss Margaret A. West, for fifty-two years a 
teacher in the schools of Auburn, New York, and in 
her day one of the best known women educators of 
that section, died Nov. 11, 1928, at her home. She 
served as principal of several of the larger grade 
schools during her life work, retiring about sixteen 
years ago, and her declining years were happily spent 
in the company of nieces and nephews, friends and 
former pupils. 

Miss West was born in Auburn, May 31, 1836, 
the daughter of David and Margaret West, pioneer 
settlers in this region, and highly respected. She 
became a member of the First Universalist Society 
of Auburn, on June 5, 1864, and with one exception 
was its oldest living member, and until kept at home 
by advancing years and failing health had always 
been constant in her attendance in church and Sun- 
day school, and generous and interested to the last. 

Funeral services at her home were conducted by 
Rey. Plato T. Jones, acting pastor of the First 
Universalist Church, and were attended by many 
friends and former pupils. 


In your Christmas giving 
remember our girls and boys. 


Send your check to the 


Children’s Aid 


_ Association 
41 Mt. Vernon Street 
Boston, Mass. 


ROBERT H. HALLOWELL, 
Chairman Finance Committee. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worceste 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


Order Your Christmas Books 
of Your Own Publishing House 


“Another Man Nobody Knew” 


CHARLES W. ELIOT 
PURITAN LIBERAL 


By HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON 
“A view of Dr. Eliot which may well come as a 


surprising revelation even to many of the friends 
of the Harvard president,” says the Boston Herald 


editorially. 
$2.00 


The Religious Book Club 


S elects 


The Life and Writings of 
JOHN BUNYAN 


By HAROLD E. B. SPEIGHT 
“Superb! By far the best study of the tinker, 
thinker, Pilgrim and saint since the Life by Froude, 


which until now has been the classic on Bunyan.” 
—Joseph Fort Newton. 


$2.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33d Street New Yerk 


The ONE BOOK known 
and read the world over! 


" BIBLE 
90 


Massachusetts 
languages 


Bible Society 


41 Bromfield St., 
Boston 


JUST OFF THE PRESS 


NATURE CRUISINGS 


“To the Old Home Town and the Little Hill Farm” 


By 
JOHN VAN SCHAICK, JR. 


Fifty-two of the choicest essays by the 
Editor of the Christian Leader 


Section One. The Old Home Town. 

Section Two. Where City and Country Meet. 
Section Three. Along the Spokes of the Hub. 
Section Four. Down on the Potomac. 


SDAA 


HO » 


=O TT 
a Section Five. The Editor Afield, 
Coane Section Six. The Little Hill Farm. 
anay is Lasy 
with a Jee Illustrated from the author’s personal photographs 


Price $2.50 
IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Universalist Publishing House 


176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


‘Candy Thermometer 


Made by world’s largest manufacturers of ther- 
mometers for home use. At your dealers or $2.00 
and 10c postage. Booklet of Candy Recipes Free 


Laylor Instrument Companies 
Rochester, NY. USA. 0-304 


Theres aTycos and Taylor temperature instrument for every purport 


AN 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 


Reliable Goods 


=e 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


Personal Stationery *!°,2,2° 


Your name and address (or three letter monogram) 
printed in blue ink on 100 envelopes and 200 single 
sheets or 100 folded sheets paper, good grade stock. 
Send for sample. Makes an excellent Christmas gift. 
CURTIS W. BOWKER 
1091 Washington Avenue, Woodfords, Maine. 


GOOD BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


The Little Star-Gazer. By Linda W. 
MacDonald. Illustrated with maps of 
the constellations and the mythological 
figures they represent. 50 cents. 


Santa Claus’ Baby and other Christmas 
stories. By John Coleman Adams. 
Reprinted from the New York World. 
50 cents. 


The Adventures of Six Little Pussy- 
cats. By Mary Shaw Attwood. A 
fascinating story teaching kindness to 
animals. Beautiful illustrations. 50 
cents. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


Christmas Offering 
Envelope 


White envelopes, printed in red and 
green; size 2 1-2 x 4 1-4 inches. Price: 40 
cents per hundred. 

Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


Lombard College 


Founded 1851 


CURTIS W. REESE, D. D., President 


ROGER S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chairman Board of Trustees 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
ists and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees in Arts 
and Sciences. A Coliege not so large as to make in- 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 
Galesburg, Illinois. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M.A., LL, D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


WESTBROOK SEMINARY 
and JUNIOR . COLLEGE 


College Preparary, Boarding and Day School for Girls 
also Two Year College Course 


Agnes M. Safford, Prin. Maude P. Thayer, Dean. 
Portland, Maine. 


BIBLES == TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 


Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Hither the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON? 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Scheols 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering execp- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speake 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burdett College 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 
Feunded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 
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A lady motorist whose car had swerved 
across a suburban street and crashed 
through a plateglass window was being 
questioned by the local police sergeant 
after the accident. 

“Surely on such a wide street as this,”’ 
said the interrogator, ‘‘you could have 
done something to prevent this accident?”’ 

“I did,’ the delinquent assured him 
quite earnestly; “I screamed as loud as I 
could!”’—-Sydney Bulletin. 

* * 


An autograph hunter cornered Charles 
Winninger, comedian of ‘Show Boat,” 
the other night, and insisted he sign his 
name in a little book. Mr. Winninger 
obliged. ‘‘But you must add some ap- 
propriate sentiment,’’ said the visitor. 
So the comedian wrote: “To a confirmed 
pest.”— New York Evening World. 

* * 


Customer: “‘Good heavens, Mr. Drug- 
gist, I’m poisoned! It must have been the 
sandwiches my wife gave me.” 

Pharmacist: “‘Yes, that’s it. I tell you, 
you’re taking a chance every time you eat 
a sandwich that isn’t prepared by a regis- 
tered pharmacist.”—Hpworth Herald. 

* * 

Husband: ‘‘Your check to the grocery- 
man has just come back from the bank 
marked ‘No funds.’ ”’ 

Wife: ‘“‘That’s queer. I saw an ad in the 
paper only yesterday that the bank has a 
surplus of over $3,000,000.”’—The Church 
Messenger. 

* * 

Indignant Parent (6 a. m.): “Young 
man, what do you mean by bringing my 
daughter in at this hour?” 

Flaming Youth: ‘Well, I gotta be at 
work by 7.”—LKanger. 

* * 

Lindbergh has taken out an automobile 
driver’s license. And we had hoped he 
would continue to play safe by keeping 
to the air.—Chattanooga News. 

* * 

The Boss: ““What—you a college grad- 
uate and you can’t get tickets for the 
big game? Say, what do you think you’re 
in this firm for?’’—-Life. 

* * 

They included San Diego in their trip, 
visiting the famous scenic attraction, 
namely, the Theological gardens.—Wil- 
liams (Ariz.) paper. 

* * 

“Do motor-cars makes us lazy?’ asks 
a writer. 

Not if we are 
Opinion. 


pedestrians.—London 


* * 


FATHER SLEW THREE AND SELF, 
THEN STARTED FIRE, IS BELIEF 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 
* * 
Perfect poise we would say, is not look- 
ing self-conscious in a rumble-seat.— 
American Lumberman. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


A LEADER every nome 


A leading state federation of churches has under- 
taken to put a religious paper in every home. It be- 
lieves this will go farther than any other one thing 
toward arousing and uniting church folk everywhere 
to meet the issues and solve the problems on which the 
future of our nation and the well being of our children 


depend. 


Dee. 8, 1928 


Our ministers have told us over and over again 
that The Christian Leader is the best minister’s assistant 
and parish visitor, because it reaches their people every 
week in the year. 


They are always eagerly willing to co-operate in 
every effort to increase its circulation. Largely through 
their efforts its circulation is already larger in propor- 
tion to our constituency than that of most religious 
weeklies. 


But to double the number of its present readers 
would strengthen every local church and enormously 
help all our denominational enterprises. 


WITH YOUR HELP THAT CAN BE DONE! 


Will you make a Christmas present of The Leader 
to some friend or neighbor? We know it will be 
appreciated and enjoyed all through the year. 


Just fill out the coupon and send us with check or 
money order and we will start the subscription and send 
a letter to the recipient of your gift. 


Manager Christian Leader: 
Please send The Leader from now until January 1, 1930, 
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and advise the new subscriber that the paper comes with holiday greetings 
and best wishes from 
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